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Georgia  Ann  Geyer  is  in  Rabat, 
Morocco  reporting  on  the  Arab 
military  summit.  She  has  been 
with  the  Arabs  in  their  capitals, 
fedayeen  camps  and  refugee 
centers- and  with  the  Israelis 
in  their  cities  and  on  their 
frontiers. 


Gee  Gee  goes  where  many  male  corre¬ 
spondents  dare  not  go;  doing  everything  men 
can  do,  many  times  better.  She  has  reported 
from  Saigon,  visited  with  Castro  in  Cuba, 
rendezvoused  with  Red  rebels  in  the  jungles  of 
Guatemala,  traveled  Russia  from  Vladivostok 
to  Moscow,  and  solved  the  mystery  of  Che 
Guevara's  death  in  Bolivia. 

Gee  Gee  Geyer  combines  courage  and  skill 
with  the  power  to  see  and  report  situations 
in  their  full  perspective.  She  is  typical  of  CDN 
correspondents  who  add  depth  and  dimension 
to  the  record  of  daily  world  events -another 
reason  why  the  CDN  Service  is  prized  by 
readers  everywhere. 
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Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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Joseph  Barbara  describes  advantages  of  photocomposition  at  a  House  of  Graphics  seminar  tor  clients 


“Only  the  Linofilm  System  could  meet  our 
requirements  for  typographic  quality. 

-Joseph  Barbara.  Plesident.  House  of  Graphics.  Inc. 

“We  knew  that  only  the  finest  in  photocomposition  would  cause  our 
advertising  agency  customers  to  switch  from  hot-metal  to  film.  Lino- 
film  enabled  us  to  offer  them  typographic  quality  unmatched  by  any 
other  method,  and  has  creat^  a  new  market  in  35mm  slides  made 
directly  on  the  Linofilm. 

“Since  we  also  have  Mergenthaler  Linotype  equipment,  we  gained 
the  added  advantage  of  compatibility  between  our  hot-metal  and 
Linofilm  faces.” 


one  For  the 
money 


In  1968,  74% 
of  all  Baltimore 
department  store 
advertising  ran 
in  the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers  know 
that,  In  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


What  makes  ALTOONA  "Test-Town,  Pa,"? 


JANUARY 

4-16 — Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  Univer  -ty, 
New  York  City. 

7- 8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Washington  Athletic  Cl’ub. 
Seattle. 

8- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section  National  Newspaper  Association  W  >rfc 
shop.  Hotel  Racquet  Cluub,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

9- 10 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

11-14 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Sky  in* 
Hotel.  Ottawa,  Canada. 

15— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

15-16— NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

15- 17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

16—  Arizona  Associated  Press  Publishers.  Phoenix. 

16-17 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

16- 17 — ^Texas  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  Dallas. 

17- 20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Netherland  Hilton 
Hotel.  Cincinnati. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20-Feb.  20 — NNA  Study  Mission  to  Pakistan,  India  and  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries. 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Sheraton-Boston- 
Hotel.  Boston. 

21- 24— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

22 -  North  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Carolina  Inn.  Chapel  Hill. 

22- 24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

23 —  Kentucky  Associated  Press.  Lexington,  Ky. 

23-24 — Southwest  Photoplatmakers  Association  Technical  Seminar,  South¬ 
west  School  Printing  Management,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

23- 24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longevlew. 

24- 25 — Southern  California  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 

29-31 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY 

I- 13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
5 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Los 

Angeles. 

5-7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelburn* 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza.  Los 
Angelos. 

7- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meyer 
Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8- 10 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse. 

II- 14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

12-14— Alabama  Press  Association.  Hotel  Stafford.  Tuscaloosa. 

12- 14— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor 
Jamaica. 

14 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Capiiai  Cabana, 
Columbia. 

15- 17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 
15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

18- 21— jGeorgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens. 

20-21— Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington. 

20- 22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

21 -  The  Chesapeake  Association  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

22- 24 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MARCH 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 
15-20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 


IUm  No.  i<  OUR  UNCLOUDED  CRYSTAL  BALL 

Nothing  mars  the  pristine  precision  of  a  test  in  Altoona. 
Our  compact,  one-county  metro  area  combines  isolation 
from  outside  influences,  accessibility,  typical  distribution 
patterns,  cooperative  retailers — and  solid  buying  power! 
One  advertising  medium  does  the  job — the  daily  newspaper 
read  by  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market — 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


YOU'RE  ALL  WET, 
GET  YOUR  OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 
.  FOR  $8.00!  > 


f\  DON’T  HAVE  TO^ 
SUBSCRIBE  TO  E&P 
I  CAN  BORROW  > 

V  your  copy,  y 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  •so  Third  AveiiM,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business . - 

□  Remittance  enclosed  S8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 
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WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  SYNDICATION 
-  tMhiom  for  her 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  SYNDICATION 
-  fashions  for  him 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  SYNDICATION 
-  fashions  for  home 


for  availability  In  your  market,  write  Fairchild  Publications,  Jnc.  7  East  1 2th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 
or  telephone  21 2-255-5252.  andask  for  Joseph  Hanley. 


Fatrchild  fumishea  the  framework 
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Would  you  believe 
fifty  years  ago? 

In  1921,  Jack  Dempsey  knocked  out  Georges 
Carpentier  in  the  fourth  round  at  Jersey 
City,  in  a  bout  that  heralded  the  gulden 
age  of  boxing  with  the  first  million- 
dollar  gate. 

The  same  year,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  complied 
its  first  collection  of  information  about  the 
newspaper  business  and  published  the 
first  International  Year  Book. 

The  1970  edition  of  the  YEAR  BOOK,  to  be 
published  in  March,  1970,  will  mark 
the  publication's 

50th  ANNIVERSARY 

It  provides  you  with  a  special  opportunity 
to  tell  your  story  in  an  issue  with  historical 
interest. 

RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Deadline  for  advertising:  reservation: 

January  16,  1970 

NEWSPAPER  SECTION:  December  26,  1969 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  SECTION: 


I  A  CITY  ROOM  FABLE 

j  By  Betty  J,  Keller 

j  Cub  Reporter-.  Chief,  I’m  onto  a  great  story  —  it’s  (;i,i 
j  everything  —  Chief,  stop  typing  and  listen  a  minute,  l' 
I  know  1  could  do  a  human-interest  feature. 

;  Hard-Boiled  Editor:  Well  — 

j  CR:  There’s  this  new  tax  law  — 

J  H-BE:  Tax  laws  are  new? 

j  CR :  And  there’s  this  guy  and  his  wife  —  she’s  pregnant 
came  up  here  from  the  country  to  pay  their  taxes 

H-BE:  The  old  silent  majority. 

CR:  She  rode  all  the  way  on  a  mule  —  he  walked 

H-BE:  That  kind's  a  ilime-a-dozen  these  days. 

CR:  Listen  —  when  they  got  here  they  couldn’t  get 

j  room  — 

I 

H-BE:  Reservations  or  discrimination? 

!  CR:  But  some  guy  let  ’em  stay  in  his  harn  —  and  la 

j  night  their  baby  was  bom  there  — 

H-BE:  Might  be  worth  a  coupla  grafs  at  that. 

CR:  There’s  more  —  at  the  same  time  the  baby  was  Imh: 
there  was  this  real  bright  star  — 

H-BE:  Satellite;  lots  of  ’em  around. 

CR:  Well,  and  then  a  bunch  of  shepherds  saw  the  -ta' 
and  followed  its  light  right  to  the  barn  — 

H-BE:  Can’t  trust  laborers  anymore  to  stick  to  their  jol'- 

CR:  But  here’s  the  payoff  —  three  wise  men  followed  lh‘ 
light,  too  — 

^  H-BE:  Intellectual  effetes. 

CR:  And  they  were  carrying  some  gold  and  incense  — 

I  H-BE:  That’s  illegal  and  probably  immoral  —  add  aii-iilu' 
graf. 

I 

!  CR:  And  right  then  they  all  heard  some  voices  — 

H-BE:  Astrology  tie-in? 

I 

I  CR:  Saying  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men  — 

^  H-BE:  Hold  it!  Middle  East  .  .  .  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  Korea  . 
j  My  Lai — My  God,  man.  don’t  you  read  your  owi 

I  paper?  Kill  the  whole  storv! 

<5  Belly  J.  Keller  l>»‘ 

*  •  • 

i 

IN  PHOENIX,  The  Arizona  Republic  has  started  a  new 
front-page  feature  called  “The  Brighter  Side,”  saying  that 
it  wants  to  put  “greater  emphasis  on  ‘good  news’  items.” 
Readers  are  askeil  to  tell  the  city  desk  about  “people  doing 
good  things.”  The  first  item  was  about  a  group  of  Arizona 
State  U.  students  who  donated  I4I  pints  of  blood  to  h  1; 
a  classmate  pav  a  S.I.OOO  hospital  bill. 
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HUNTSVILLE,  ALABAMA:  SIX  PUPILS  DIED. 
Obvious  deficiencies  and  dangers  in  school 
transportation  system  probed  and  made 
public  by  the  Huntsville  Times  in  continuing 
series  of  editorials.  Suggestions  advanced 
by  Times  resulted  in  the  1969  Legislature 
enacting  a  comprehensive  school  bus 
safety  law.  Prompt  implementation  of  the 
law  made  immediate  improvements  in 
school  bus  service  throughout  Alabama. 
This  is  relevance. 


Huntsville  Times 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Roberf  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Grenlalsons 
MembCT,  American 
Bufineaa  Preaa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  areraae  net  paid  June  30,  1969 —  S,4|) 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 


Research  in  a  census  year 

The  coming  year — 1970 — is  a  census  year  and  provides  an  oppor- 
^  tunity  for  a  cocjrdinated  program  of  research  to  obtain  local  newspaper 
%  audience  data  in  many  markets. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  proposed  “a  coordinated  nationwide 
local  market  newspaper  research  plan”  which  has  been  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Newspaper  Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Neivspaper  Advertising.  Details  of  the  proposal  are  being  refined  but 
it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Research  Advisory  Council  of  newspaper 
research  directors,  leading  newspaper  representative  firms,  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  It  will  be  discussed  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 

.\s  computers  become  more  widely  used  by  advertising  agencies  in 
media  analysis  and  selection  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  comparable 
local  media  audience  data.  National  studies,  such  as  the  Bureau  con¬ 
ducts,  do  not  satisfy  the  need  for  localized  information.  As  the  result 
of  pressure  from  advertising  agencies  for  comparability  of  data,  some 
newspapers  have  embraced  the  “Area  of  Dominant  Influence”  concept 
which  was  develoj>ed  by  broadcasters  and  is  broadcast  oriented.  News¬ 
papers  are  trying  to  fit  themselves  into  markets  which  have  been  de¬ 
fined  by  broadcasters  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  proposal  is  that  similar  studies  be  made 
during  1970  in  as  many  newspaper  markets  as  possible,  particularly  in 
the  standard  metropolitan  areas  for  which  special  census  tabulations 
will  be  reported.  At  the  same  time  the  U.  S.  Census  will  provide  an 
enormous  amount  of  benchmark  marketing  information  to  which  the 
newspajjer  studies  can  be  related  directly. 

For  the  first  time  a  mass  of  standardized  information  about  local 
newspajier  audiences  could  be  gathered.  It  would  be  coordinated  by 
the  Bureau.  It  would  be  aviiable  for  computer  programming  ind  com¬ 
parable  to  the  new  census  data.  It  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  news- 
pajiers  and  we  hope  they  take  advantage  of  it. 


Defeat  hy  ttvo  votes 

When  union  members  defeat  a  prof)osal  by  two  votes — 352  to  350 — 
in  spite  of  its  endorsement,  sponsorship  and  recommendation  by  union 
leaders  there  must  have  been  a  lack  of  communications. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  in  New 
York  City,  worked  out  a  plan  during  35  meetings  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  which  would  abolish  the  “shape-up”  for  350  substitute  workers 
in  newspaper  composing  rooms  and  put  them  on  a  five-day  work  sche¬ 
dule  with  full-time  pay.  He  asked  the  union  membership  to  ratify  the 
agreement  last  weekend,  but  it  was  defeated  by  two  votes. 

Mr.  Powers  said  some  of  the  men  might  have  confused  the  proposal 
with  automation.  If  it  is  true  that  union  members  didn’t  understand 
what  they  were  voting  for,  ot  against,  there  ought  to  be  some  method 
whereby  it  can  be  explained  and  put  to  a  vote  again. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joumallt 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estah 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Pauline  Eltlinger,  Newtrn  t- 
Fulbriqht,  Donald  W.  Maley,  Susan  R  • 
baum,  Craig  Tomkinson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent;  Luther  A.  Hu  ‘ 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamllt 
R.  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  John 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bem.i 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager;  John  John  - 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager;  Albert  ' 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer;  William  J.  Teresky. 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.' 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  I2-5IC: 
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letters 

DOD  NEWS  POUCY 

Every  military  regulation  concerned 
nith  the  news  operation  of  the  American 
Forces  Vietnam  Network  (AFVN)  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  newscasts  must  be 
f-iir,  objective,  impartial  and  unbiased, 
and  nowhere  does  it  say  that  the  network 
is  to  be  a  house  organ  or  a  spokesman  for 
the  United  States  Government  when  broad¬ 
casting  news  programs.  In  fact  every  news¬ 
cast  aired  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
disclaimer  (required  by  regulation)  which 
says  that  the  news  is  “compiled  from 
major  American  networks,  wire  services 
and  military  sources.” 

Defense  Department  (DOD)  policy 
statements  concerning  the  network  insure 
that  the  news  portion  is  divorced  from 
regular  programming  and  internal  in¬ 
formation  policies,  which  admittedly  are 
geared  toward  spreading  the  military  line. 
DOD  uses  the  network  to  promote  re-en¬ 
listments,  educational  benefits  and  the  like. 
No  one  denies  its  right  to  do  this  as  the 
network  is  founded  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  should  get  its  “commercials”  on 
the  air.  But  I  don’t  think  U.S.  citizens 
would  stand  for  the  sponsors  of  Walter 
Cronkite  or  Huntley-Rrinkley  determining 
the  content  of  those  news  shows  just  be¬ 
cause  they  pay  for  the  30  minutes. 

DOD  policy  statements  specify  that  the 
U.S.  serviceman  is  entitled  to  the  same 
unrestricted  access  to  news  as  are  all  other 
citizens.  He  isn’t  given  that  unrestricted 
access  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  system  of  control  of  AFVN 
by  the  military  information  office  in  Viet¬ 
nam  (MACOI)  is  the  basic  cause  of  the 
censorship  problem.  AFVN  is  a  staff  divi¬ 
sion  of  MACOI  and  the  commander  of  the 
military  broadcasting  network  answers  to 
the  MACOI  chief.  The  mission  of  the  in¬ 
formation  office  is  to  present  the  military 
to  the  public  in  the  best  possible  light. 
When  unfavorable  or  embarrassing  inci¬ 
dents  occur,  MACOI  strives  to  cover  them 
up.  Since  MACOI  controls  the  broadcast 
network,  it  forces  AFVN  to  follow  this 
dubious  practice.  It’s  censorship  by  in¬ 
timidation. 

MACOI  isn’t  always  the  instigator  of 
these  censorship  practices.  I  recall  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  story  being  killed  or  altered 
before  it  was  broadcast  because  a  senior 
military  commander  ordered  it. 

Regulations  (MACV  Directive  360-4) 
require  AFVN  to  “check  and  clear”  every 
hard  news  story  about  Vietnam  with  the 
information  office  before  it  is  aired. 
Ostensibly  it  is  to  be  checked  for  accuracy, 
but  actually  it  is  checked  by  that  office  to 
insure  nothing  unfavorable  or  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  the  military  command.  State  De¬ 
partment  or  Saigon  government  is  broad¬ 
cast. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  dealing 
in  hypocrisy.  On  one  hand  it  takes  great 
pains  to  have  regulations  which  say  that 
interfering  with  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  American  serviceman  is  pro¬ 
hibited;  while  on  the  other,  legitimate 
news  stories  (which  happen  to  be  unfavor¬ 
able  or  embarrassing)  are  suppressed. 
DOD  could  justify  this  suppression  if  it 
stated  that  the  broadcast  network  was  a 
propaganda  organ  and  its  news  stories 


should  be  considered  as  propaganda.  But 
it  constantly  emphasizes  through  its  gov¬ 
erning  regulations  that  news  broadcast  on 
the  network  is  fair,  accurate  and  impartial. 
Someone  is  being  misled. 

Col.  Bankson’s  reply  (November  22) 
to  your  article  of  October  18  is  typical  of 
the  military  information  “establishment” 
view  of  troop  publications  and  broadcast 
facilities.  He  also  shows  his  contempt  for 
the  young  men  manning  these  vital  infor¬ 
mation  vehicles. 

He  completely  ignores  facts  and  re¬ 
sorts  to  name-calling  and  false  compari¬ 
sons.  If  Col.  Bankson  can  compare  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  a  “slick  airline  maga¬ 
zine”  then  he  is  surely  incompetent  to 
hold  the  prestigious  job  assigned  him.  Col. 
Bankson  gives  the  impression  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  vital  DOD 
regulations  concerning  Armed  Forces 
media.  DOD  Instruction  5400.6,  Inclosure 
1,  states,  “The  calculated  witholding  of 
unfavorable  news  stories  and  wire  service 
reports  from  troop  information  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or 
censorship  of  news  stories  or  broadcasts 
from  such  outlets  as  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  is  prohibited.” 

Randall  J.  Moody 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(Mr.  Moody  was  news  director  for  the 
American  Forces  Vietnam  Network  from 
June,  1968,  to  June,  1969.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  and  administrative  assistant 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Jourrudism  and  Mass  Communication.) 

•  *  * 

CONFUSED 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  (“Dear  Mr.  Vice  President”)  you 
pointed  out  that  if  television  did  not  think 
well  of  itself  before  Mr.  Agnew  made  his 
pointed  remarks,  it  surely  would  now  be¬ 
cause  “You  have  unwisely  elevated  them 
to  the  heights  of  power.” 

Please  forgive  me,  if  you  can,  when  I 
point  out  that  what  you  think  the  Vice 
President  has  done,  newspaper  publishers 
have  been  doing  ever  since  television 
came  along  and  we  held  the  tent  flap  up 
so  the  TV  camel  could  come  in  under  a 
mis-guided  notion  that  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  covered  them  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  the 
press,  and  I  refer  only  to  the  printed 
word. 

You  should  have  suggested  that  we 
newspapermen  move  over  so  he  could 
join  us — if  your  argument  is  correct. 

And  in  “Dear  Mr.  Klein”  you  point  out 
“.  .  .  the  constant  reappraisal  and  exam¬ 
ination  going  on  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Now  I  think  we  newspapermen  know 
what  you  mean  when  you  write  “.  .  .  news¬ 
paper  business”  (emphasis  ours)  though 
there  are  times  when  I  wonder.  But  I  am 
sure  that  those  outside  the  Fourth  Estate 
take  us  at  our  word  when  we  call  news¬ 
papers  a  “business”  and  consider  our 
product  as  they  would  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
a  shirt.  A  business  must  profit  to  live, 
ergo  newspapers  must  profit  to  live,  and 
if  that  means  putting  paper  in  the  soles 
or  cheap  thread  in  the  seams  once  in 
awhile  then  we  can  be  suspected  of  doing 
it. 

And,  damn  it,  some  of  us  do. 


Which  brings  us  to  a  point  that  is  ever 
becoming  more  main  with  us — that  only 
newspapers  that  are  sold  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  can  pass  all  the  tests  of  whether 
or  not  a  newspaper  is  properly  exercising 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  our  system  a 
citizen  is  not  required  to  buy  what  he 
does  not  want,  and  he  does  buy  what  he 
does  want — including  his  newspaper. 

That  is  he  did  until  we  who  make  a 
product  to  sell  let  those  who  make  a  prod¬ 
uct  to  give  away  stick  their  heads  into  our 
tent  along  with  television. 

No  wonder  the  American  people  are 
confused. 

We’re  confused! 

W.  J.  Valentine 

Lancaster,  Calif. 

(Mr.  Valentine  is  publisher  of  the  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Daily  Ledger-Gazette.) 

*  *  * 

CRIME  COVERAGE 

Dr.  Haskins’  article  (“Do  Newspapers 
Over-Report  Negro  Arrests?” — November 
22)  is  interesting  but  hardly  seems  to  just¬ 
ify  the  conclusion:  “newspapers  do  over¬ 
report  the  news  of  Negro  arrests.” 

One  would  hope  that  Frank  Render  II, 
who  did  the  study,  also  examined  the 
seriousness  of  the  crimes  involved  and 
upon  which  newspapers  reported.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  the  crucial  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  black  crime  news  is  over 
or  under-reported. 

If,  indeed,  blacks  committed  a  higher 
percentage  of  serious  crime  in  the  cities 
studied  then,  perhaps,  the  relatively  high 
percent  of  coverage  by  the  several  papers 
may  very  well  be  justified. 

Barclay  M.  Bollas 

Princeton,  N.J. 


Short  Takes 

“I’ll  tell  you  this:  It’s  getting  roug^ 
out  there  to  make  a  collar.” — New  York 
Post. 

•  «  « 

Democratic  liberals  in  the  House  of 
Republicans  succeeded  in  blocking  a  Re¬ 
publican*  move — Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon. 

*  *  • 

Nearly  one-half  of  France’s  juvenile 
delinquency  is  said  to  be  saused  by 
alci^olism  among  children — Calico  Rock 
(Ark.)  Progress. 

*  «  « 

In  the  opening  ceremonies.  Congress¬ 
man  William  M.  Tuck  lauded  Judge 
A.  M.  Aiken  as  one  of  the  most  extin¬ 
guished  Virginians  of  this  generation. — 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress. 

*  *  • 

While  the  bride  has  been  under  repair, 
residents  have  been  served  by  a  six-car 
ferry. — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

«  •  • 

Caption:  Spending  some  of  his  World 
Series  money,  Cy  Young  Award  winner 
Tom  Seaver  of  the  New  York  Mets  tries 
on  a  mountiun  lion  cat  at  a  furrier  shop. 
— Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

«  •  • 

(E&P  pays  $i  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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6  out  of  10 
New\brkTimes 
readers  own  at  least 
1  credit  card. 


★  From  "Tomorrow's  Markets  Today:  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Times  Reader”— the 
most  thorough  examination  of  The  New  York  Times  eudience  ever  made.  To  learn 
more  about  this  unusually  informative  and  useful  report,  write  or  call  The  New 
York  Times  office  nearest  you  or  Max  Falk,  Advertising  Director,  The  New  York  Times, 
229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  Tel:  (212)  556-1713. 


”6  out  of  10?” 


Report  will  be  enlightening 

Canadian  probe  promises 
benefits  for  publishers 


(Compiled  from  reports  by  The 
Canadian  Press) 

Ottawa 

A  special  Senate  study  of  the 
news  business  shows  sigrns  of 
scoring  a  major  impact  on  jour¬ 
nalism  and  broadcasting  in 
Canada,  says  Borden  Spears, 
former  newspaperman  who  is 
serving  as  the  inquiry’s  execu¬ 
tive  consultant. 

Preliminary  spadework  has 
shown  that  many  newspaper 
publishers  seem  unaware  of  im¬ 
minent  technical  change,  such 
as  cabling  printed  news  into 
homes  and  what  it  will  mean  to 
them,  Spears  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view. 

The  public  hearings,  plus 
private  research  already  car¬ 
ried  out  for  the  committee  on 
mass  media,  could  produce  find¬ 
ings  as  important  for  the  news 
business  as  for  the  public  at 
large,  he  suggested. 

“We  are  learning  things  about 
the  publishing  business  from 
preliminary  research  that  have 
never  been  known  before,”  said 
Spears,  a  former  editor  of 
MaeLean’s  magazine  and  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Financial  operations 

He  mentioned  specifically  an 
"exhaustive  study”  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  carried  out  by  private 
consultants,  on  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  new’s  business  as  a 
business. 

Another  survey  examines  at¬ 
titudes  of  people  across  Canada 
to  the  press  and  broadcasting. 
Still  another  tabulates  the  way 
newspaper  space  is  apportioned 
to  various  classes  of  informa¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  study  of  30 
Canadian  dailies  over  a  period 
of  a  month. 

In  all,  20  such  studies  had 
been  compiled  for  the  guidance 
of  the  15  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  before  they  started  ques¬ 
tioning  witnesses  representing 
1.50  organizations  and  individu¬ 
als.  (E&P,  Dec.  13  and  Dec. 
20). 

Spears  said  he  is  sure  pub¬ 
lishers  and  others  would  love  to 
Sfe  some  of  the  committee 
studies  now — especially  the  fi¬ 


nancial  research — because  of 
new  information  they  contain. 

Kept  private  now 

However,  the  research  is  be¬ 
ing  kept  private  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  be  considered  for¬ 
mal  findings  of  the  committee. 
Some  may  be  published  along 
with  the  final  committee  report, 
perhaps  next  fall. 

The  final  report  could  be 
“a  fairly  massive  document,” 
Spears  said,  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  study  is  shaping  up  as 
the  most  comprehensive  ever 
undertaken  in  Canada. 

Originally,  when  the  idea  of 
an  inquiry  was  initiated  by 
Senator  Keith  Davey  of  To¬ 
ronto,  the  former  Liberal  party 
organizer  w'ho  is  committee 
chairman,  it  was  to  have  dealt 
exclusively  with  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

It  has  developed  into  a  broad 
examination  including  radio  and 
television,  cable  transmission, 
trade  magazines,  church,  farm, 
university  and  underground 
periodicals. 

The  committee  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  newspapers,  because  a 
royal  commission  on  publica¬ 
tions  studied  magazines  in  1961 
and  broadcasting  its  subject  to 
virtually  continuous  examina¬ 
tion  through  the  Commons 
broadcasting  committee  and  the 
Canadian  Radio  -  Television 
Commission. 

Spears  said  the  newspapers 
themselves  should  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  from  “a  thorough  and 
serious  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  press  in  Canada.” 

"I  don’t  think  many  publish¬ 
ers  know  what  the  wired  com¬ 
munity  is  going  to  mean  to 
them,”  said  Spears,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  means  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  printed,  spoken  and  pic¬ 
torial  information  by  a  system 
of  cables  with  80  to  100  chan¬ 
nels  each. 

“When  technological  change 
is  mentioned,  many  of  them 
think  in  terms  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  linecasting  machines” 
he  added. 

Other  recent  developments  are 
changing  the  publishing  picture, 
he  said.  It  is  still  sometimes  said 


that  to  start  a  newspaper  in 
Canada  a  capital  investment  of 
$3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  is  re¬ 
quired.  But  the  underground 
press  had  shown  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  a  newspaper  on  a 
shoestring. 

After  Senator  Davey  launched 
the  study  with  a  Senate  speech 
in  February,  efforts  were  con¬ 
centrating  on  assembling  facts 
so  the  decks  would  be  clear  for 
soliciting  ideas  and  opinions 
from  witnesses. 

Prepared  by  hearings 

The  hearings  consist  of  two- 
week  bursts  each  month  through 
April,  with  a  third  week  every 
month  for  private  sessions  when 
.senators  will  brief  themselves  in 
preparation  for  the  next  public 
meeting. 

The  10  Liberal  senators  and 
five  Conservatives  are  backed  up 
by  Spears  and  also  by:  A  re¬ 
search  specialist  with  one  full¬ 
time  and  one  part-time  assist¬ 
ant,  an  administrative  director, 
clerical  staff,  Montreal  lawyer 
Yves  Fortier  and  $150,000  worth 
of  private  research  by  outside 
consultants. 

Canada’s  survival  depends  on 
public  willingness  to  subsidize 
cross-country  communication  in 


Thomson  company- 
ownership  bared 

Ottawa 

The  brief  submitted  by  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  mass  media  dis¬ 
closed  that  Lord  (Roy)  Thom¬ 
son  of  Fleet  no  longer  owns  any 
shares  in  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd,  but  he  is  a  director  and 
honorary  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany  he  founded. 

His  son,  K.  R.  Thomson, 
owned  78%  of  the  common 
shares  with  his  sister,  and  trusts 
for  his  children  and  nieces. 
About  5%  of  the  shares  were 
owned  by  senior  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  either  directly  or 
through  a  mutual  fund,  and 
nearly  17%  were  owmed  by  1,- 
960  other  shareholders,  almost 
all  of  whom  have  Canadian  ad¬ 
dresses. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


all  forms,  including  distribution 
of  newspapers  and  perhaps  also 
the  collection  of  foreign  news  by 
Canadians,  the  Senators  were 
told  at  a  session  last  week. 

Tom  Sloan,  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  directs  the  jour¬ 
nalism  and  information  program 
at  Laval  University,  Quebec 
City,  said  curtailment  of  postal 
services  in  general  and  increased 
postage  rates  for  journals  in 
particular  “can  have  only  a  bad 
effect.” 

He  urged  the  committee  to 
consider  government  subsidies  in 
some  form  for  distribution  of 
newspapers  and  for  news  cover¬ 
age  abroad  by  The  Canadian 
Press,  the  national  co-operative 
news-gathering  organization. 

The  information  industry  to¬ 
day  plays  the  unifying  role  that 
railways  did  in  the  last  century, 
he  added. 

Sloan  said  the  Canadian  Press 
is  making  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  in  terms  of  coverage  of 
Canadian  events  and  some  else¬ 
where.  But  for  foreign  coverage, 
it  depends  largely  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

“Under  present  circumstances, 
the  subsidiary  relationship  of 
CP  to  AP  is  perhaps  an  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity,  but  at  best  it 
is  a  crutch,”  Sloan  declared. 

Member  CP  newspapers  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  expansion  of  foreign 
coverage  and  suspicion  of  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  runs  broad  and 
deep,  Sloan  said. 

“Would  there  not,  however,  be 
an  argument  for  the  financing 
of  CP’s  foreign  services  by  an 
independent  corporation  subsi¬ 
dized,  but  not  controlled,  by  the 
^vernment?”  he  asked. 

Senator  Davey  said  CP  had 
testified  that  in  effect  reporting 
foreigm  news  through  non-Cana¬ 
dian  eyes  does  not  really  matter, 
because  it  is  fast  and  accurate 
from  present  sources. 

Sloan  disagreed,  saying  a  re¬ 
port  is  necessarily  colored  by 
the  cultural  background  of  the 
reporter. 

Ethnic  prcM  problems 

The  committee  also  heard  that 
the  124  Canadian  newspapers 
published  in  25  languages  other 
than  English  and  French  must 
grapple  with  a  double  dose  of 
problems. 

Not  only  does  the  so-called 
ethnic  press  have  to  deal  with 
difficulties  common  to  most  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspapers,  such  as 
sharply-increa.sed  costs  of  postal 
distribution  this  year,  but  it 
also  has  special  problems  aris- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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The  Weekly  Editor  10  newsmen  Earl  Mazo,  Reader’s  Digett. 

The  fact  that  no  represent  i- 
•xl-  A  tive  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  w  ys 

MILLION  LIBEL  SUIT  W^lin  /^l£liew  aboard  caused  a  smoldering  fend 

^  between  the  Vice  President  ai  d 

By  Craig  Tomkinson  A  newspaper  to  erupt  in  ccl- 

On  r\Slfl  inn  umns  of  publidty.  The  Sun  htd 
....  been  one  of  32  applicants  for 

A  Wisconsin  industrialist  who  editor  of  tiie  Herald,  was  space  aboard  the  plane  and  the 

crusades  against  obscenity  is  elected  president  of  the  com-  Washington  expectation  was  that  Phil  Potter, 

being  sued  for  $1  million  libel  pany,  succeeding  Lewis  P.  Dolan  With  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Washington  bureau  chief,  who 
damages  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil-  Sr.,  a  Newton  attorney.  Richard-  Agnew  when  he  took  off  the  day  has  covered  many  stories  in 
liam  Schanen  Jr.,  publishers  of  son  Buist,  business  manager,  after  Christmas  for  an  Asian  Asia,  would  be  assigned, 
a  weekly  newspaper.  was  elected  vicepresident-secre-  goodwill  trip  were  ten  news-  When  he  was  not  included  in 


OwiAWATOWMAwa  Newspapers. 

UdVOlUf^I].  Earl  Mazo,  Reader’s  Digett. 

The  fact  that  no  represent  i- 
*|1  A  tive  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  w  js 

inin.  fr  aboard  caused  a  smoldering  fe<'d 

between  the  Vice  President  ai  d 

■M  A  *  I •  the  newspaper  to  erupt  in  ccl- 

^¥1  inp  umns  of  publicity.  The  Sun  htd 

A  been  one  of  32  applicants  for 

space  aboard  the  plane  and  the 
Washington  expectation  was  that  Phil  Potter, 

With  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Washington  bureau  chief,  who 


a  weekly  newspaper. 


The  suit  is  the  latest  chapter  tary  and  was  designated  pub-  men.  Left  behind  were  several,  the  list.  Potter  wrote  a  story 
in  the  story  of  Benjamin  Grob’s  Usher.  Thomas  Oakley,  executive  and  especially  Philip  Potter  of  asserting  that  Herbert  U 
attempts  to  foree  the  Schanens  vicepresident  and  general  man-  the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  were  Thompson,  the  Vice  President’s 
to  cease  job-printing  a  Milwau-  ager  of  Quincy  (Ill.)  Newspa-  not  exactly  overflowing  with  press  secretary,  had  told  him 
kee  underground  newspaper  pers  Inc.,  was  elected  treasurer,  good  will  toward  the  Vice  Presi-  that  the  Sun  would  not  be  in- 
which  Grob  considers  obscene  Others  elected  to  the  board  dent.  eluded  because  Agnew  did  not 

(E&P,  Aug.  23).  of  directors  are  Davis  U.  Mer-  Those  who  left  with  the  Vice  Uke  the  Sun. 

The  story  began  in  June  when  win,  publisher  of  the  Daily  President  on  an  Air  Force  jet  “To  be  quite  honest,”  Thomp- 

Grob  sent  500  letters  to  adver-  Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  Ill.;  were:  son  was  quoted  as  saying,  “he 

tisers  who  were  bussing  space  Anthony  W.  Werner  Jr,  presi-  Carl  Leudsdorf,  Associated  doesn’t  like  the  Sun.  He  feels 

in  the  Schanens’  Ozaukee  Press,  dent.  Press  Publishing  Company,  Press.  he  has  been  banged  around  quite 

Grafton  Citizen,  and  Mequin  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  John  H.  Not-  Patrick  J.  Sloyan,  Hearst  a  bit,  especially  since  April  11." 

Squire.  The  letters  contained  man,  general  manager,  Trenton  Newspapers.  Tlmt  was  an  apparent  ref- 

passages  from  the  underground  (NJ.)  Times  Newspapers;  John  James  M.  Naughton,  New  erence  to  an  editorial  in  the  Sun 

paper.  L.  Wise  Jr,  vicepresident  Eagle  York  Times.  on  April  11,  1968,  which  criti- 

Grob  asked  that  others  join  Printing  Company,  Butler,  Pa.;  Kenneth  Simms,  CAicapo  Trtb-  cized  Agnew,  then  Governor  of 

him  in  boycotting  the  Schanen  and  James  Utrecht,  attorney,  une.  Maryland,  for  his  handling  of  a 

papers  (although,  according  to  Troy,  Ohio.  Frank  Van  Der  Linden,  Nash-  meeting  with  Negro  moderates 


the  Schanens,  the  records  show  R.  George  Kuser  Jr,  associate  ville  Banner  and  five  Southern  prior  to  the  Baltimore  riots  of 

that  Grob  never  has  bought  publisher  of  the  Times  News-  newspapers.  1968.  The  Sun  story  further 

space  in  any  of  the  papers).  papers  and  publisher  of  the  Troy  Robert  W.  Ruth,  V.S.  News  quoted  Thompson  as  saying: 

The  reaction  to  the  letter  was  (O.)  News,  is  president  of  and  World  Report.  “Editorially,  they  (the  Sun) 

immediate.  Advertisers  ab-  American  Newspapers.  Bill  Gill,  American  Broadcast-  don’t  like  Mr.  Agnew  and  make 

stained  to  such  a  degree  that  by  The  New  Jersey  Herald,  ing  Company.  it  clear  in  their  editorials.  It 

October,  the  papers  were  carry-  founded  in  1829,  has  a  circula-  Bruce  Morton,  Columbia  hurts  him.  He  feels  he  is  a  home- 

ing  only  five  percent  of  their  tion  of  nearly  20,000  Thursdays  Broadcasting  System.  town  boy  and  instead  of  taking 

original  ad  volume.  The  adver-  and  17,000  Sundays.  Ernie  Hernandez,  Ridder  (Continued  on  page  38) 


original  ad  volume.  The  adver¬ 
tisers  disregarded  the  fact  that 
Port  Publications  (owned  by 
Sdianen)  only  printed  Kaleido- 
seope  and  had  no  control  over 
its  editorial  content. 

The  Schanens  have  continued 
to  print  Kaleidoscope.  The  main 
income  for  Port  Publications 
now  is  its  substantial  job-print¬ 
ing  operation  which  has  been 
li^e  affected  by  the  boycott. 

The  libel  suit  was  generated 


Hernandez, 


J  •  _  •  their  broadcast  authorizations. 

sends  inquiry 

ownership.  I  have  long  been  in 
Ti  •  favor  of  newspaper  ownership 

Cox  and  henpps  broadcast  facUiUes  As  a 

V n-mrr,  group,  they  have  an  enviable 

over^l  record.  Newspaper  activ- 
Washington  pers,  and  the  maintenance  of  ities  should  not  be  singled  out 
Two  newspaper  groups  which  common  or  separate  controls  for  special  treatment  any  more 

.  ,  •  ■  j  __  j-  _  _  xi.'  _ 'm... 


by  anotbCT  etter  orob  a  legM  y  television  and  radio  stations  over  the  editorial  policies  of  than  department  stores.  The 
^t  to  the  remaining  adv^s-  among  six  parent  companies  each,”  the  FCC  said.  “Other  better  policy  is  to  proceed  on  a 
ers,  in  which  he  said,  according  oonf  mimaHnn-  miaalinna  'TolotA  /•oKla  4-oIa.  rajie-bv-raae  basis  asrainst  anv 


that  have  been  sent  question-  questions  relate  to  cable  tele-  case-by-case  basis  against  any 

wi  lam  M^anen  ii  ,  mi  r  jjy  Federal  Commun-  vision  systems  under  common  licensee  who  has  violated  our 

oi  his  parents  ications  Commission  as  part  of  ownership  with  broadcast  sta-  Act  or  rules  and  not  to  attempt 

cure  e  triers  o  ^  ort  u  li-  ^  broadcast  oper-  tions  and  newspapers  serving  to  assess  demerits  to  a  general 

cations  of  ing  cnmina  y  in-  companies  with  sub-  the  same  communities.”  class  of  licMsee.” 

, ,  ,  ,  .  stantial  non-broadcast  interests.  Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee  In  addition  to  Cox  and 

Grob  s  lawyers  have  filed  a  They  are  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  dissented  from  the  proposed  Scripps,  the  questionnaires  were 

demurer  which  will  require  that  g  Scripps  Company,  questionnaires,  chiefly  be<»use  sent  to  Avco  Corporation,  Chris- 

a  judge  rule  on  wheuier  the  study  seeks  to  obtain  facts  toe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  Craft  Industries,  Fuqua  Indus- 

S^hanens  have  ground  for  a  about  the  effects,  hazards  and  been  “by-passed”.  When  reports  tries,  and  Travelers  Insurance 
*'***'•  benefits  of  licensing  radio  and  are  asked  from  fewer  than  10  Company. 

•  •  *  television  stations  to  conglom-  companies.  Budget  Bureau  ap-  The  Commission  said  that 

c*¥ir  rrkMDi  w'lwn  erates.  The  questionnaires  were  proval  is  required  by  the  Fed-  later  a  questionnaire  “as  modi- 

SjALL  cunU'lJi.l'bU  Scripps  as  eral  Reports  Act  fi^  in  the  light  of  experience 

Ownership  of  the  New  Jersey  “licensees  with  substantial  non-  But  Commissioner  Lee  also  with  the  pilot  model”  would  be 

Herald  Co.,  Newton,  NJ.,  was  broadcast  interests  in  other  mass  had  “serious  questions  as  to  the  sent  to  additional  companies, 
formally  transferred  to  Ameri-  media,  primarily  newspapers  use  we  propose  to  make  of  the  Cox  Enterprises  operates  sta- 
can  Newspapers  Inc.  and  new  and  some  cable  television  sys-  information  requested,”  assert-  tions  in  Atlanta,  Dayton,  Char- 
directors  and  corporate  officers  terns.”  ing  “it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  lotto,  Miami,  Pittsburgh,  and 

elected  recently  (E&P,  Oct.  4).  “Licensees  affiliated  with  that  both  the  industry  and  the  Oakland-S^  Francisco. 

The  Herald  publishes  the  New  newspapers  are  asked  to  provide  public  will  interpret  our  action  The  Scripps  stations  involve*! 
Jersey  Herald  and  the  New  information  concerning  any  with  respect  to  the  six  selected  in  the  study  are  in  Cleveland, 
Jersey  Sunday  Herald.  sharing  of  staffs  or  services  by  companies  as  suggesting  our  fu-  Cincinnati,  Memphis,  West  Pain 

Marlin  S.  Morgan,  executive  stations  and  afiUiated  newspa-  tore  adverse  consideration  on  Beach,  and  Knoxville. 
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Pat’s  gals  dispense 
news,  dispel  rumors 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

The  family  part  of  the  White 
House  is  the  “fun  part”,  says 
Constance  Cornell  Stuart,  who 
is  Staff  Director  for  the  First 
Lady. 

She  should  know  because  it  is 
her  job  to  organize  and  direct 
the  functions  at  which  the 
I  Nixon  family  and  their  guests 
I  relax  and  have  a  good  time. 

Life  isn't  all  fun,  however, 
for  Mrs.  Stuart.  She  and  Mrs. 
Helen  McCain  Smith,  director 
of  press  relations  for  Mrs. 
Nixon,  have  the  demanding 
tasks  of  providing  information 
for  women  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  who  write  about  the 
activities  of  the  distaff  side  of 
the  Nixon  administration. 

“I’m  very  impressed  with  the 
way  the  women  of  the  press 
corps  do  their  jobs,”  says  Mrs. 
Stuart.  “They  are  devot^,  hard 
working  and  hard-nosed  report¬ 
ers.” 

The  East  wing  of  the  White 
House  is  Mrs.  Stuart’s  bailiwick. 
She  and  her  staff  have  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  do  with  the 
West  Wing,  where  Ron  Ziegler 
and  his  staff  have  to  answer  the 
nuc.stions  of  reporters  who  want 
u>  know  things  like  when  the 
President  is  going  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
“working  part,”  although  there 
is  plenty  to  do  in  the  “fun  part” 
ind  it  would  be  misleading  to 
^ive  the  impression  that  it  is  all 
play  and  no  work  over  in  the 
East  Wing. 

Family  fun 

Mrs.  Stuart,  whose  salary  is 
v{|),000  a  year,  is  responsible 
for  all  the  White  House  activi¬ 
ties  pertaining  to  the  social  life 

I  'f  the  First  Family.  She  must  set 
up  state  dinners,  with  the  co¬ 


operation  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  course,  but  the  primary 
responsibility  for  making  the 
proper  arrangements  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Stuart.  Once  the  dinner  is 
set  up,  however,  Mrs.  Lucy  Win¬ 
chester,  Mrs.  Nixon’s  Social  Sec¬ 
retary  who  is  on  Mrs.  Stuart’s 
staff,  sees  that  things  are  done 
properly  in  the  state  dining 
room. 

The  Nixons  like  “fun”— en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  East  Room, 
and  jolly  social  occasions. 

Taking  care  of  the  women’s 
press  corps,  however,  is  a  main 
responsibility  of  Mrs.  Stuart  and 
Mrs.  Smith.  They  hold  two  brief¬ 
ings  a  week  with  the  women  of 
the  press,  one  at  10  a.m.  Monday 
and  one  at  3  p.m.  Thursday.  At 
these  sessions  they  give  out 
press  releases  and  provide  in¬ 
formation  about  what  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  Tricia  are  doing 
each  week. 

They  also  answer  a  lot  of 
questions.  One  that  Mrs.  Stuart 
says  is  “the  dullest  question  in 
Washington”  is  whether  Tricia 
is  engaged  or  is  about  to  be. 
The  unvarying  answer  is  “no.” 

2  briefings  each  week 

The  women  who  attend  the 
press  briefings — usually  between 
15  and  30 — are  not  society  col¬ 
umnists,  as  such,  but  working 
reporters  who  are  after  news, 
not  gossip.  Although  most  of 
them  write  for  women’s  pages, 
many  a  front  page  story  comes 
out  of  those  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  sessions. 

Mrs.  Smith  says  that  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  anticipate  the 
subjects  the  women  reporters 
will  ask  about — in  other  words 
the  Stuart  staff  does  its  home 
work  before  facing  those  gals 
of  the  press  corps. 


Mrt.  Hsisn  McCain  Smith 
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Mrs.  Constance  Cornell  Stuart 


Mrs.  Stuart  brings  to  her  job 
an  extensive  background  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  field.  She  graduated  in 
1960  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  with  a  B.A.  in  speech 
and  drama.  She  taught  public 
speaking  at  Maryland  and  was 
faculty  supervisor  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  theatre. 

In  1962  she  joined  the  firm  of 
Phil  Dean  Associates  in  New 
York  as  a  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  in  1964  she 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Vic  Maitland  and  Associates  as 
a  public  relations  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

In  February,  1967,  she  went 
to  work  for  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company 
in  New  York.  She  handled  pul^ 
lie  relations,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  film  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  was  “in-house” 
producer  of  Bell  system  films. 

When  her  husband  (Charles 
E.  Stuart)  joined  the  White 
House  staff,  Mrs.  Stuart  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington  with  the 
Chesapeake  it  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  where  she  pro¬ 
duced  films  and  directed  the 
company’s  television  studio.  She 
remain^  with  the  C  &  P  Com¬ 
pany  until  her  White  House  ap¬ 
pointment,  announced  by  Mrs. 
Nixon  October  23. 

Mrs.  Stuart  replaced  Mrs. 
Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel,  who  is 
now'  special  assistant  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Rome.  Mrs. 


Van  der  Heuvel  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  United  Press,  E&P, 
the  New  York  New$  and  New- 
house  News  Service. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  secretary 
in  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  News,  before 
going  to  the  White  House.  She 
paid  her  first  visit  to  the  White 
House  when  she  was  8  years  old. 
Calvin  Cocriidge  was  President 
and  he  patted  her  on  the  head 
and  invited  her  to  sit  on  his  lap. 

• 

Former  GM  settles 
claim  against  paper 

Santa  Fb,  N.  M. 

Documents  held  in  the  district 
court  indicate  that  the  suite  filed 
by  Walter  B.  Kerr  Jr.  against 
the  New  Mexican  has  been  com¬ 
promised  and  settled  following 
an  appeal  by  the  newspaper  to 
the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court. 

Kerr,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Mexican  between  June, 
1967  and  March,  1968,  claimed 
175,000  in  damages  and  $22,500 
back  pay  in  his  original  claim 
filed  in  November,  1968. 

On  July  24,  1969,  District 
Judge  Reese  overturned  a  jury 
award  of  $11,234.16  on  the  first 
count  and  let  stand  an  award  of 
$904.07  on  the  second  count. 

The  case  was  settled  for  less 
than  $6,000  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  The  New  Mexi¬ 
can  Inc. 
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Elie  Abel  retiirniiig 
to  Columbia  as  dean 


McLean  EllioH  Carpenlar 


Elie  Abel,  NBC  News  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent,  will  become 
dean  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  on  February  1. 

The  appointment  was  made  by 
the  University  trustees  and  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Andrew  W. 
Cordier,  president  of  Columbia. 
(E&P,  Dec.  20). 


Elie  Abel 


Abel,  a  1942  graduate  of  the 
school,  succeeds  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
rett,  who  was  dean  from  1956  to 
1968.  Richard  T.  Baker,  who  was 
associate  dean,  has  been  acting 
dean  since  August  1968. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  founded  in  1912,  is  the 
only  journalism  school  in  the 
country  in  which  instruction  is 
entirely  at  the  graduate  level. 

“We  are  gratified  that  a  man 
of  such  high  stature  and  broad 
experience  has  accepted  this 
post,”  said  Dr.  Cordier.  “Mr. 
Abel’s  ability  and  leadership  in 
both  print  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  prepare  him  well  for 
the  administration  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  School’s  wide-ranging 


and  innovative  programs.” 

Abel  has  reported  national 
and  international  affairs  for 
more  than  two  decades.  He  has 
been  a  correspondent  with  NBC 
News  since  1961;  earlier  he  was 
a  reporter  with  the  New  York 
Times  for  10  years. 

Bom  49  years  ago  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Abel  was  graduated  from 
McGill  University  in  1941  and 
received  the  master  of  science 
degree  in  journalism  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  1942. 

After  three  years  of  service 
in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force,  he  began  his  journalism 
career  as  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Berlin.  In  1949  he  joined 
the  New  York  Times  and  served 
at  home  and  overseas  during  his 
10  years  there.  He  headed  the 
Times’  prize-winning  team  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Hungarian  upris¬ 
ing  of  1956.  In  1959  he  became 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

He  joined  NBC  News  in  1961 
as  State  Department  correspond¬ 
ent  and  was  named  diplomatic 
correspondent  in  1964.  From 
1965  through  1967  he  was  chief 
of  the  NBC  News  London  bu¬ 
reau.  His  assignments  took  him 
through  Europe  to  the  Middle 
and  Far  East. 

In  1968  Abel  was  anchorman 
for  an  NBC  Television  Network 
series  of  special  programs  titled 
“The  Campaign  and  the  Candi¬ 
dates.”  He  headed  the  NBC 
News  team  of  correspondents 
covering  the  preliminary  Paris 
peace  talks  on  Vietnam.  He  is 
host  of  “The  World  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  a  weekly  NBC  Radio 
Network  series  of  news  inter¬ 
pretation  programs  which  pro¬ 
vide  analyses  of  current  world 
events.  The  programs  won  the 
1967  Peabody  Award  “for  out¬ 
standing  radio  news.”  In  1966 
he  received  the  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Alumni  Award  “for  dis¬ 


tinguished  service  to  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Abel  will  become  the  fifth 
man  to  head  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  first  was  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams,  editor  and  scholar,  who 
served  from  1912  to  1919.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Cunliife,  also  a  distinguished 
editor  and  teacher.  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman  was  dean  of  the  school 
from  1931  until  the  appointment 
of  Barrett,  a  former  Newsweek 
editor  and  State  Department 
officer,  in  1956. 

Each  year  the  school  admits 
to  its  basic  program  more  than 
100  young  college  graduates. 

• 

Dean  Clark  sells 
papers  to  Woods 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

The  130-year-old  Skaneateles 
Press  and  the  90-year-old  Mar- 
cellus  Observer,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  4,200,  have  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Lee  Wood  of  Bethesda,  Md. 

The  papers  were  sold  by  Dr. 
Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism,  who  purchased  the 
Press  m  1963  and  the  Observer 
in  1965.  His  wife,  Frances,  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  until  her  death  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1969,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Clark  assumed  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  publisher. 

Wood,  a  native  Iowan,  left 
his  position  as  vicepresident, 
public  relations,  for  the  Airport 
Operators  Council  International 
to  be  publisher  and  executive 
editor  of  the  papers.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  S.  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1966  and  his  M.  A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1967. 

Formerly  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  National  Geographic  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Wood,  29,  is 
an  Air  Force  veteran,  having 
served  two  years  in  Turkey  and 
a  year  in  England. 

He  was  press  secretary  to 
U.  S.  Rep.  Larry  Winn  Jr.  (R- 
Kansas)  in  1967-68. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
executives  given 
new  assignments 

Philaoelphu 

Three  executive  realignments 
at  the  Philadelphia  BuUetiti 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and 
publisher. 

William  L.  McLean  III  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident,  planning. 
He  continues  as  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary  of  the  budg¬ 
et  committee  chaired  by  Albert 
Spendlove,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager.  McLean’s 
planning  duties,  in  addition  to 
budgeting  and  newsprint,  will 
include  assisting  vicepresident 
Donald  W.  Thornburgh  in  broad¬ 
casting,  CATV,  and  other  com¬ 
munications  areas. 

Joseph  G.  Elliott,  assistant 
business  manager,  becomes  vice- 
president,  personnel.  In  addition 
to  his  present  business  office, 
labor  relations,  personnel,  qual¬ 
ity  control,  and  other  duties 
under  Spendlove,  Elliotc  will 
supervise  and  co-ordinate  em¬ 
ploye  procurement,  hiring,  train¬ 
ing,  benefits  and  development- 
involving  the  president’s  office, 
the  treasurer’s  office  and  the 
personnel  office. 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  becomes  vice- 
president,  marketing  in  charge 
of  all  advertising  sales,  promo¬ 
tion  and  research.  Carpenter 
joined  the  Bulletin  in  1962  after 
many  years  in  the  department 
store  field.  He  became  advertis¬ 
ing  director  in  1964. 

• 

ffcy,  call  me  a  cab! 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Roberts  -  Fenton  -  McConnell 
Ltd.  held  a  staff  party  prior  to 
Christmas.  Invitations  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  notice  saying 
in  effect,  “We  don’t  care  wheth¬ 
er  you  walk,  run  or  crawl  to  the 
party,  but  if  you  take  a  drink 
there  you  will  not  be  permitted 
to  drive  your  car  home.  You  will 
be  required  to  take  a  cab  at  com¬ 
pany  expense.” 


Brave  carrier  boy  cited 

Cincinnati 

Ray  Matthews,  a  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carrier,  has  been 
awarded  the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  Association  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Valor.  Matthews,  while  on  his  morning  route, 
smelled  smoke  in  the  Grosbeck  area  of  Cincinnati  and  im¬ 
mediately  started  looking  for  fire.  He  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Viola  Donatello  at  4278  Poole  Road  and 
saw  smoke  and  flames  belching  from  the  living  room.  After 
calling  the  fire  department,  Matthews  smashed  the  bed¬ 
room  Avindow’  with  a  brick  and  tried  to  rescue  Mrs.  Dona¬ 
tello.  However  he  w'as  forced  back  by  flames  and  smoke. 
Mrs.  Donatello  and  her  two  dogs  died  in  the  fire  but  Mat¬ 
thews’  attempt  to  save  her  showed  outstanding  bravery 
and  courage. 
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SSOOfOOO  from  retailers 

College  daily  thrives 
with  income  from  ads 

By  Linda  A.  McKillop 


E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Can  a  27  year-old  editor  and 
a  21  year-old  advertising  man¬ 
ager  successfully  publish  a  daily 
newspaper  with  50,000  circula¬ 
tion? 

Ask  Jim  Crate,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Michigan  State  News,  the 
largest  college  daily  in  the  world 
and  six-time  recipient  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Pacemaker  Award. 

Or  ask  Bill  Castanier,  State 
News  advertising  manager, 
whose  staff  last  year  brought  in 
more  than  $575,000  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  State  News  is  not  a  lab¬ 
oratory  toy  or  extra-curricular 
activity  with  which  to  tinker  on 
the  environment,”  says  Crate. 
“Neither  is  it  an  interesting 
hobby,  demanding  little,  giving 
much.  The  damned  thing  is,  and 
has  been  for  quite  some  time, 
the  fifth-largest  daily  newspaper 
in  Michigan.  The  State  News  is 
big  business.” 

54  on  staff 

This  bigness  is  first  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  editorial  department 
I  of  the  paper,  with  its  four  wire 
services  ticking  out  the  events 
of  the  day.  A  core  of  54  staff 
members  is  supervised  by  some 
of  the  highest  paid  editors  on 
the  college  circuit.  An  intern 
program  trains  promising  writ¬ 
ers  to  assume  future  staff  posi¬ 
tions.  There  is  also  an  unpaid 
staff  of  students  who  need  a 
publication  outlet  for  course  re¬ 
quirements,  occasional  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  others  hoping  even¬ 
tually  to  join  the  staff. 

The  program  is  structured  ac¬ 
cording  to  Crate’s  belief  that 
“professional  excellence  is  not 
attained  through  the  disjointed 
efforts  of  contributors,  but 
through  the  concerted  sldlls  of 
craftsmen.”  Thus  the  gradual 
stages  of  trial  by  fire  before  one 
can  hold  the  title  of  “staff  mem¬ 
ber.” 

These  young  craftsmen  pub¬ 
lishing  a  paper  averaging  14 
pages  daily,  six  days  a  week, 
including  a  new  Sunday  edition, 
the  aim  of  which  is  enrichment 
and  entertainment.  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  Linda  Gortmaker  says  that, 
“Too  frequently  the  pressure 
demands  of  putting  out  a  daily 
paper  squeeze  out  diances  to 
cover  a  subject  in  an  investiga¬ 


tive  or  featurish  manner  because 
there’s  only  room  and  time  for 
the  straight  news  story.  The 
purpose  of  the  Sunday  edition  is 
to  bridge  this  gap.” 

$1  fee  from  students 

Presenting  the  straight  news 
story  is  not  the  only  concern  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  however. 
Commenting  on  the  news  editor¬ 
ially  is  a  major  role.  In  this  area 
the  State  News  is  in  an  enviable 
situation,  almost  unique  among 
college  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  it  is  financially  independent, 
other  than  a  one  dollar  per  term 
fee  charged  each  full-time  stu¬ 
dent,  and  this  independence 
means  operational  and  editorial 
freedom. 

Prior  to  1961,  the  paper  had 
received  a  $45,000  per  year  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  university.  That 
spring  the  state  legislature  cut 
university  appropriations  by  $1 
million,  and  the  State  News  sub¬ 
sidy  was  cut  from  the  university 
budget.  . 

Left  with  a  debt  of  $32,000, 
the  State  News  was  forced  to 
support  itself  or  die.  At  that 
time  Louis  J.  Berman,  the  owner 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  White¬ 
hall,  Michigan,  took  over  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Since  then  the 
State  News  has  erased  the  debt 
and  raised  the  balance  to  its 
present  $200,000  figure. 

Louis  Berman  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  name  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Past  President  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Press  Association  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Michigan  Committee 
to  the  National  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  he  is  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  State  News. 

“A  college  newspaper  has  two 
major  purposes,”  says  Berman. 
“Primarily  it  is  a  voice  for  the 
students.  The  administration  is 
not  out  to  hurt  the  kids,  but 
rules  get  out  of  date.  People 
don’t  realize  this  until  someone 
gets  hurt.  The  newspaper  is 
then  an  outlet,  a  means  to  help 
the  student  voice  his  feelings 
and  to  get  support  and  help.” 

“Secondly,  the  college  paper 
is  a  unifying  force  among  de¬ 
partments  and  colleges  to  set  up 
an  identity.  A  newspaper  tends 
to  give  them  all  the  feeling  of 
being  part  of  a  single  entity,  the 
university.” 

{Continued  on  page  37) 


JAMES  R.  CRATE,  editor-in-chief,  Michigan  State  Newt. 


WILLIAM  B.  CASTANIER,  advertising  manager,  consults  with  LOUIS 
J.  BERMAN,  general  manager,  on  marketing  study. 
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MAUREEN  MICHEL,  an  account  executive,  confers  with  Advertising 
Manager  Castanier  on  retail  layout.  (Photos  by  Terry  Luke.) 
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CIRCULATION 


Delivering  the  paper 
often  a  family  affair 


ing  firsthand 
businessmen. 

“Of  course,  being  part  of  the 
morning  team  of  Observer  car¬ 
riers  takes  only  a  few  hours  of 
your  time  each  day.” 


.o  b.  Young  paper 
acquires  one 
84  years  old 


From  around  the  country  each 
week  E&P  receives  items  that 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  is  more 
than  a  business  for  boys,  it’s  a 
family  affair. 

For  examples: 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Route 
Builder,  the  Toronto  Star  maga¬ 
zine  for  carrier  boys  and  girls, 
featured  members  of  the  Morin 
family  that  puts  700  copies  of 
the  newspaper  on  doorsteps  each 
day. 

“Four  enterprising  Star  sales¬ 
men,  two  energetic  helpers,  two 
$100  walkie-talkies,  two  $200 
shortwave  mobile  units  and  two 
hard-working  parents  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Morin 
family  manages  to  handle  11 
routes,”  according  to  the  story. 
The  group  spends  six  hours  each 
evening  at  their  work. 

700  papers  on  11  routes 

About  two  years  ago  Raymond 
Morin  purchased  a  Star  route 
in  the  Vaugd'*wi  district  of  To¬ 
ronto  for  only  $9.  Since  then, 
with  the  help  of  an  ingenious 
communication  system,  and  some 
assistance  from  the  parents, 
business  has  skyrocketed.  Today 
the  family  efiiciently  operates  11 
routes  and  delivers  about  700 
Stars  a  day. 

The  parents,  Ida  and  Al¬ 
phonse,  coordinate  delivery  from 
home-based  and  car  transmitter- 
receivers  with  a  range  of  up  to 
35  miles.  The  four  carriers — 
Ray,  16,  Denise,  14,  Diane,  13, 
Paul,  11,  and  their  helpers 
Yvette  and  Lisette — ^use  two 
Citizen’s  Band  walkie-talkies 
each  with  a  range  of  about  10 
miles. 

“When  the  children  are  out 
delivering,  they  carry  a  walkie- 
talkie  and  put  it  on  ‘stand  by’,” 
said  Mrs  Morin.  “Usually  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  Star  or  from 
customers  reach  me  by  tdephone 
and  are  relayed  immediately  to 
the  carrier  in  the  area  by  way 
of  the  home-based  unit.  My  hus¬ 
band  operates  the  mobile  unit 
in  the  car  and  can  deliver  extra 
papers,  pick  up  some  of  the 
children  and  so  on.” 

•  •  • 

$800  monthly  profit 


an  industrious  team  of  Observer 
carrier-salesmen.  And  they’re 
quite  a  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isenhour  and  their  four  sons, 
Jimmy,  Tony,  Teddy  and  Mike, 
deliver  801  newspapers  to  Ob¬ 
server  subscribers  who  live  in 
the  Hidden  Valley  area  of  Char¬ 
lotte. 

“They  earn  a  monthly  profit 
of  more  than  $800,  working  just 
two  and  one-half  hours  each 
morning,  plus  collection  time. 

“The  Isenhours  have  found 
that  delivering  the  Observer  is 
a  great  way  to  earn  some  extra 
money,  and  the  boys  are  leam- 


Money  for  education 

When  18-year-old  Russell 
“Mike”  Tritsch  gave  up  his 
Hageratotvn  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 
newspaper  route  recently  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $1,435.81. 

The  money,  proems  from  the 
newspaperboy  savings  plan,  will 
go  to  pay  his  tuition  at  Com¬ 
puter  Learning  Center  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md. 

The  check  would  have  been 
nearly  $1,900  if  Mike  had  not 
withdrawn  some  earlier  to  make 
a  dowTi  payment  on  his  school¬ 
ing. 

His  17-year-old  brother,  Les¬ 
lie,  has  taken  over  the  route. 

“At  least  we  are  keeping  it  in 
the  family,”  Mike  said. 


^It  was  too  late* 

Suffolk  Sun  gaining 
when  the  axe  fell 


The  Suffolk  Sun’s  last  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Richard  B.  Tuttle, 
w'lote  a  post-mortem  on  the 
death  of  the  Long  Island  news¬ 
paper  toward  the  end  of  its 
third  year  for  the  bulletin  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Tuttle,  who  has  gone  to  work 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  first  not^  that 
170  job  offers  were  made  almost 
overnight  to  the  Sun’s  news¬ 
room  staff  of  60. 

“There  had  been  so  many 
problems,  so  many  pressures,” 
Tuttle  wrote  in  retrospect.  A 
large  number  of  them,  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,  were  “normal  for  a 
new  newspaper  created  from  the 
group  up.”  , 

Circulation  problem 

“In  the  beginning,”  he  went 
on,  “the  toughest  problems  in¬ 
volved  production  and  a  lack  of 
advertising.  But  little  by  little 
these  difficulties  were  overcome 
and  all  the  while  the  news  prod¬ 
uct  itself  improved  steadily. 

“We  had  our  share  of  staff 
turnover  but  it  alwrays  seemed 
that  a  brighter  talent  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  replace  those  who  went 


“All  that  remained  as  a  major 
stumbling  block  was  circulation. 
Since  the  beginning  we  had  been 
plagued  by  the  very  nature  of 
this  affluent  community.  Young¬ 
sters  who  do  not  have  to  earn  a 
few  dollars  by  getting  up  at  6 
a.m.  to  deliver  a  newspaper  in 
the  rain  and  snow  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  storm  our  doors  looking 
for  work.  Motor  routes  are  cost¬ 
ly  so  the  seemingly  simple  job  of 
getting  the  paper  to  the  reader 
had  become  the  hardest  puzzle  to 
solve  ahd  it  kept  circulation  in 
the  70,000  range. 

“Tantalizingly,  circulation  had 
started  to  climb  again  at  the 
end  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  pressure  had  been  build¬ 
ing  too  long,  time  would  not  stop 
to  wait  for  us,  and  despite  his 
deep,  personal  faith  in  the  paper 
and  his  constant  support  when 
other  men  would  have  long  since 
surrendered,  Gardner  Cowles 
had  to  give  up.”  . . . 

“The  paper  had  achieved  its 
purpose.  It  had  become  a  part 
of  Suffolk  County  life,  a  member 
of  the  family.  Now  it  is  gone 
and  nothing  can  bring  it  back. 

“The  Suffolk  Sun  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  But  it  did  not  fail  from  a 
on  to  new  challenges.  Advertis-  lack  of  heart  or  conscience  or 
A  prmnotion  ad  in  the  Char-  ing  for  the  month  of  October  will.  It  failed  in  a  special  time, 
latte  (N.C.)  Observer  made  would  have  far  exceeded  900,000  in  a  special  circumstance,  in 
route  work  seem  appealing  as  a  lines  and  there  were  strong  in-  what  had  become  its  special  corn- 
family  enterprise.  A  part  of  the  dications  that  November  would  munity — a  community  which  will 
copy  read  as  follows:  bring  us  very  close  to  the  one  suffer  without  it. 

“The  James  P.  Isenhours  are  million  mark.  “It  has  already  started.” 


Frankun,  Ird. 

Home  News  Enterprises,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Franklin  Daily 
Journal,  purchased  the  name 
and  circulation  of  the  Franklin 
Evening  Star  and  Edinburg 
Daily  Courier. 

The  84-year-old  Evening  Star 
had  dropped  to  a  3,000  circula¬ 
tion  figrure  from  6,800  at  the 
time  the  Daily  Journal  was 
founded  in  1963. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Robert  N.  Brown,  publisher. 
Home  News  Enterprises,  which 
also  publishes  the  Columbus  Re¬ 
public,  a  daily;  the  Plainfield 
Messenger,  a  bi-weekly,  and  the 
Greenwood  News,  a  weekly. 

Home  News  purchased  the 
newspapers  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  from  Lumar  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  headed  by  Sarkes 
Tarzian.  Lumar  bought  the  pa¬ 
pers  a  month  ago. 

The  transaction  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  Evening  Star  offices 
or  printing  facilities,  according 
to  Brown. 

The  Edinburg  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  operations  from  its  Edin¬ 
burg  office  and  will  be  printed 
in  the  six-year-old  Daily  Journal 
offset  plant. 

Transfer  of  Evening  Star  cir¬ 
culation  should  bring  Daily 
Journal  subscribers  to  more 
than  10,000,  Brown  stated. 


14 


Newspaper’g  ads 
ask  police  support 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
The  South  Bend  Tribune  has 
instituted  a  program  to  obtain 
public  support  for  the  city’s 
police,  using  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  to  dramatize  the 
I>oliceman’s  services. 

Each  ad  graphically  points 
out  one  of  these  services.  One  is 
headed  “You  Wouldn’t  Go  in 
There  for  a  Million  Bucks.  A 
Policeman  Does  It  for  a  Lot 
Less.”  It  pictures  a  dark,  for¬ 
bidding  alley.  Another,  headed, 
“He  Couldn’t  Care  Moire  If  the 
Child  Were  His  Own,”  pictures 
a  policeman  attending  a  little 
girl  injured  in  an  auto-bicycle 
surcident. 

There  are  six  ads,  all  pointing 
out  that,  in  addition  to  the  risks 
he  takes  in  his  job  to  stop  bur¬ 
glars  and  other  lawbreakers,  the 
policeman  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby,  find  a  lost  child, 
rush  sick  persons  to  a  hospital, 
help  crash  victims  and  dir'^t 
traffic.  Each  ad  asks  readers  to 
thank  the  police. 
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.  ^Nothing  as  fascinating  as  news  ’ 

AP’s  Sam  Blackman  reviews 
42-year  journalism  career 


By  Don  Maley 

When  Samuel  G.  Blackman 
retired  as  the  Associated  Press’ 
general  news  manager  last 
month  he  left  behind  a  stack  of 
old  pay  records  that  date  back 
to  1931.  And  in  these  inflation¬ 
ary  times,  when  so  many  organi¬ 
sations  are  trying  to  cut  cor¬ 
ners,  the  AP’s  paymaster  has  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  save  a 
few  bucks:  all  he  need  do  is 
erase  Blackman’s  first  name  and 
middle  initial  from  the  moldy 
pay  records  and  substitute  Ann. 

“I  retired  from  the  AP  on 
November  1st,”  says  Blackman, 
“and  my  daughter  Ann  started 
work  on  the  third.  She  wouldn’t 
join  while  I  was  still  there.” 
Daughter  Ann,  23,  now  with  the 
AP  Newsfeatures  Department, 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Connecticut  and  interned  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (NJ.)  Record.  She  later 
reported  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Copy  cat 

Father  Blackman  is  justifiably 
pleased  with  his  chip-olT-the-old- 
block’s  decision  to  become  a 
journalist.  “I’m  pleased  with  my 
daughter  joining  the  AP,”  says 
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Samuel  G.  Blackman 


Blackman.  “Any  parent  likes  to 
seo  his  offspring  follow  in  his 
profession  and  there’s  nothing 
more  glamorous  or  exciting  than 
the  newspaper  profession.” 

It’s  no  wonder  Ann  Blackman 
became  a  newshen.  She’s  been 
listening  to  her  father’s  tales  of 
newspapers  and  newspapering 
since  infancy,  and  her  mother, 
Jeanette,  was  a  newspaperwom¬ 
an,  too. 

Another  daughter  is  a  non¬ 
journalist.  She  is  married  to  a 
physician  and  has  made  her  65- 
year-old  dad  a  grandfather  four 
times. 

Young  Ann  Blackman  prob¬ 
ably  received  the  same  advice 
from  her  father  that  he  gives  to 
all  youngsters  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  journalists.  “Get  as 
much  liberal  arts  education  as 
you  can,”  he  admonishes,  “for 
education  is  never  wasted,  it’s 
always  used.  Get  this,  plus  good 
journalism  training.”  He  used 
these  criteria  when  hiring  for 
the  AP  'and  he  estimates  that 
he’s  hired  more  than  100  news¬ 
men  since  1946. 

Blackman,  son  of  a  Port  Jer¬ 
vis,  N.Y.,  general  store  owner 
and  grandson  of  a  New  England 
whaler  (“he  was  shipwrecked  in 
the  Arctic  once”)  misses  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand. 
“Do  I  miss  the  news  business?” 
he  asks.  “Why  you’re  bound  to 
miss  it  after  going  at  it  for  42 
years.  But  it’s  a  young  man’s 
game  and  I’ve  no  dread  of  re¬ 
tirement.” 

Green  with  envy 

But  he  envies  those  just  em¬ 
barking  on  their  journalism 
careers  ("I  wish  I  were  21 
again”).  He  quotes  General  Sar- 
noff  in  summing  up  the  future 
of  the  news  business:  “The  best 
is  yet  to  be.” 

Blackman’s  been  interested  in 
the  printed  word  since  1916, 
when  he  printed  ball  game  tick¬ 
ets  on  a  miniature  job  press 
(which  he  still  has).  He  made 
his  committment  to  become  a 
newspaperman  while  still  a  high 
school  student.  “I  went  to  Port 
Jervis  High  School,”  he  remem¬ 
bers,  “and  worked  on  the  Port 
Jervis  Union-Gazette  as  a  high 
school  news  and  sports  re- 
iwrter.”  He  remembers  he  was 


paid  2c  an  inch  for  published 
stories. 

He  made  an  additional  30c  per 
week  for  delivering  the  New 
York  Journal  (later  upped  to 
$3.30),  and  averaged  a  then- 
healthy  $20  per  week  for  work¬ 
ing  full  time  during  summer  va¬ 
cations.  Blackman,  later  known 
as  the  “big  country  boy  from 
Rutgers,”  will  never  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  being  a  goof-off  or 
a  slug-a-bed. 

After  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1922  he  worked  on  an 
Erie  Rail  Road  airbrake  gang. 
“I  made  47c  an  hour  as  a  help¬ 
er,”  he  says,  “and  it  was  good 
money  then  for  an  eight  hour 
day  back  in  those  days.”  His  sal¬ 
ary  came  out  to  $18.80  per  week 
— before  taxes. 


He 


A  penny  saved 
danced  gandily  to  save 


enough  money  to  study  journal¬ 
ism  at  New  Jersey’s  Rutgers 
University.  Thrifty  Blackman 
accumulated  over  $1,000  for  his 
education. 

“Tuition  was  then  $200  year¬ 
ly  but  I  had  a  $100  scholarship,” 
he  says.  During  his  college  days 
he  worked  for  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (NJ.)  Home  News,  again 
covering  school  news  and  sports. 
When  he  did  retire  after  studies 
and  work  he  slept  in  a  dorm  il¬ 
luminated  by  gaslight.  He  re¬ 
members  one  funny  story  he 
covered  involving  a  ghost  al¬ 
legedly  haunting  one  of  the 
school’s  frat  houses. 

Blackman’s  financial  condi¬ 
tion  steadily  improved  w’hile  at 
college.  “I  was  getting  5c  an 
inch  from  the  Home  News  and 
remember  stringing  the  news 
columns  back  and  forth  across 
the  wall.”  He  was  also  stringing 
for  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Newark  News  and  for  Standard 
News  (“great  pay,  a  penny  a 
word”)  while  studying  for  his 
degree. 

He  began  newspapering  full¬ 
time  after  receiving  his  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  in  1927.  “I  joined 
the  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record 
as  assistant  managing  editor  at 
$35  per  week,”  he  says,  “and 
stayed  there  until  1928,  when  I 
returned  to  Rutgers  to  study  for 
my  master’s  degree.”  While 
studying  he  worked  as  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  assistant  director  of 
public  information  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  master’s  in  1930  he 


Ann  Blackman 

returned  to  the  Home  News  as 
city  editor.  He  stayed  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  quit  to 
join  the  AP. 

Career  rise 

“I  came  in  as  a  reporter  and 
rewriteman,”  he  says,  “and  a 
short  while  later  went  to  Tren¬ 
ton  (NJ.)  where  I  covered  the 
State  Legislature  from  1932  un¬ 
til  1937.”  He  then  became  New 
Jersey  state  editor  and  in  1940 
was  transferred  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  night  city  editor. 
Later  he  became  day  city  editor 
and  in  1946  was  named  bureau 
chief,  a  position  he  held  until 
becoming  general  news  manager 
on  Dec.  1,  1958. 

“I’ve  known  Sam  since  1931,” 
says  another  AP  veteran,  him¬ 
self  soon  to  retire,  “and  in  all 
the  time  I’ve  known  him  he’s 
never  made  a  mistake.  He’s 
never  idle  and  spends  every 
spare  minute  reading  newspa¬ 
pers.”  (He  read  eight  daily 
when  with  the  AP,  now  he  reads 
three,  plus  news  magazines.)  His 
buddy  says  Blackman  “is  the 
most  logical  thinker  I  know  and 
is  completely  honest,  entirely 
Sincere,  totally  disarming  and 
death  on  opinion.” 

The  AP  vet  compares  Black¬ 
man  to  Eisenhower.  “He’s  just 
like  Ike,”  says  the  wizened  wire 
service  staffer,  “in-as-much  as 
he’s  a  great  listener  and  knows 
enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.” 


Reticent  luncheon  guest 

Blackman’s  buddy  remembers 
that  when  Blackman  was  hired 
he  was  treated  to  lunch  with 
the  then  general  news  manager. 
The  AP  executive  took  all  of 
his  new  recruits  to  lunch  to  size 
them  up  and  their  entire  future 
with  the  AP  depended  on  their 
performance.  While  the  rest  of 
the  fledgling  AP  staffers  eagerly 
babbled  in  an  effort  to  impress 
their  new  boss  the  reticent 
Blackman  silently  observed  the 
jawing  contest.  \^en  Blackman 
was  asked  if  he  had  an  opinion 
about  the  topic  they  were  dis- 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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PROMOTION 


Caesar  Rodney’s  mug 
seen  in  agencies 

By  George  Wilt 


It  may  seem  a  little  far¬ 
fetched,  but  an  act  of  patriotism 
by  a  generally-obscure  Revolu¬ 
tionary  era  hero  formed  the 
basis  for  a  modern-day  news¬ 
paper  promotion. 

What’s  more,  the  purpose  of 
the  promotion  closely  parallels 
the  historic  act  that  provided 
the  inspiration  and  gave  a  name 
to  a  1969  sales  and  marketing 
program. 

Our  hero,  a  patriot  named 
Caesar  Rodney,  was  a  popular 
activist  in  pre-Revolutionary 
Delaware.  He  was  one  of  the 
area’s  three  delegates  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress.  A  statue 
of  Rodney  astride  his  horse 
stands  in  the  center  of  Rodney 
Square  at  10th  and  Market 
Streets  in  the  middle  of  down¬ 
town  Wilmingrton.  There’s  a 
Caesar  Rodney  High  School  in 
the  city,  too,  although  Rodney 
hailed  from  the  city  of  Dover, 
a  little  farther  dowmstate  in 
Delaware. 

Because  of  Rodney’s  dedica¬ 
tion,  Delaware  is  a  separate 
state  today,  rather  than  a  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Rodney  got  up  from 
his  sickbed  in  Dover  on  July  2, 
1775,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  to  Philadelphia.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  cast  the  vote  break¬ 
ing  the  deadlock  in  the  first  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  that  separated 
Delaware  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  made  Delaware  the  first 
state  to  ratify  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion,  hence  giving  Delaware  the 
niclaiame  of  “the  First  State.” 

The  application  of  the  Rodney 
mission  to  modern-day  news¬ 
paper  advertising  promotion  can 
be  credited  to  Lynn  Bryan,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Wil¬ 
mington  News-Journal.  Bryan, 
a  native  Californian,  recently 
arrived  in  Wilmington,  discov¬ 
ered  the  statue  of  Rodney  while 
crossing  the  square.  Upon  in¬ 
quiring  of  local  history  buffs,  he 
found  the  reason  for  Rodney’s 
local  fame. 

Bryan,  in  the  meantime,  had 
already  discovered  that  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  advertising 
agency  selection  of  Wilmington 
for  schedules,  was  that  many 
considered  Wilmington  to  be 
part  of  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket. 

Thus,  the  News-Journal’s  ad¬ 
vertising  dilenma  dovetailed 
nicely  with  Caesar  Rodney’s 
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activity  of  nearly  200  years  ago, 
according  to  Bryan. 

Bryan  kicked  the  idea  around 
with  Stan  Johnson,  marketing 
manager  of  Story  and  Kelly- 
Smith,  the  News-Journal’s  na¬ 
tional  representatives.  What 
evolved  w'as  the  Caesar  Rodney 
award,  a  ceramic  coffee  mug 
bearing  a  line  drawing  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  equestrian  statue, 
and  the  message:  “Hail  to 
Caesar  Rodney,  1728-1784.  His 
ride  and  vote  July  2,  1776 
changed  history  and  launched 
Delaware  as  the  1st  State!”  The 
message  is  followed  by  the 
News-Journal  logo. 

Members  of  the  Wilmington 
newspaper  national  staff  and 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  salesmen 
are  now  in  the  process  of  taking 
the  mugs  around  to  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Several  hundred" 
have  already  been  distributed. 

In  calling  for  an  appointment, 
they  tell  their  prospects  that 
they  would  like  to  see  them  for 
only  five  minutes.  Upon  arrival, 
they  show  them  a  little  five-inch 
booklet,  “A  True-False  Quiz  on 
a  True-Blue  Market,”  Question 
one,  on  the  first  page  says,  “Del¬ 
aware  is  a  part  of  Pennsylvania 
— True  or  False?  The  next  pag^e 
answers,  “False,  not  for  the  last 
193  years.” 

The  next  question:  “Some 
people  buy  newspaper  space  like 
they  think  Delaware  is  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  True  or  False?” 
The  answer:  “True,  although 
we  can’t  understand  why,  unless 
they  are  misinformed.” 

A  question  on  whether  daily 
Philadelphia  newspapers  cover 
Wilmington  and  the  rest  of 
Delaw’are  draws  an  answer  that 
such  an  assumption  is  false, 
“unless  you  consider  9  percent 
to  be  coverage.” 

The  little  quiz-presentation 
also  makes  the  points  that  Dela¬ 
ware  has  the  highest  per  house¬ 
hold  retail  sales  figure  in  the 
U.S.;  the  Wilmington  News¬ 
papers  were  the  first  in  the  U.S. 
to  give  national  advertisers  the 
same  rate  as  retail  advertisers; 
and  that  they  offer  advertisers 
78  percent  coverage  of  the  state, 
and  96  percent  coverage  of  New 
Castle  County,  Wilmington’s 
home  county. 

A  final  page  tells  the  prospect, 
“Congratulations,  you  have 
passed  your  test,  you  are  now 
entitled  to  display  the  Caesar 


Rodney  Award  on  your  desk. 

Stan  Johnson  told  us  that  they 
had  expected  to  stump  admen, 
and  have  many  of  them  ask, 
“Who  in  blazes  is  Caesar  Rod¬ 
ney?”  To  the  surprise  of  the 
Wilmington  reps,  many  agency 
and  media  men  had  heard  of 
Rodney  and  his  feat. 

It  seems  that  Delaware’s  Rev¬ 
olutionary  statesman  and  his 
daring  ride  had  been  written 
into  the  script  of  “1776,”  a  cur¬ 
rent  Broadway  musical  hit. 
Thus,  many  agency  executives 
who  had  seen  the  show  know  of 
Rodney  and  his  bit  for  Dela¬ 
ware. 

That’s  show  business. 

• 

Elliott  Eakin  fills 
new  promotion  post 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Elliott  Eakin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  promotion 
and  research  for  the  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  members 
of  the  Gannett  Group,  it  was 
announced  by  Mark  Arnold,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Harold  Clark  continues  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  group 
and  will  report  to  Eakin,  whose 
position  is  a  new  one  for  the 
newspapers. 

Eakin  was  promotion  director 
of  the  Suffolk  Sun  when  the 
three-year-old  Long  Island  daily 
suspended  publication  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17.  He  had  been  promotion 
director  of  the  New  York  Post. 


DR.  EDWARD  P.  BASSEH,  assiif- 
anf  profattor  of  journaliim  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  hat  bean 
selected  to  be  dean  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 


Collects  moon  pages 

Vancouver,  B.C 
Gordon  Rowmtree,  head  of  the 
advertising  agency  that  bears 
his  name,  has  a  collection  of  200 
front  pages  of  newspapers 
around  the  world  featuring 
man’s  landing  on  the  moon. 

• 

Noted  ‘key’  man  dies 

Washington 
Robert  K.  McCormac,  78,  for¬ 
mer  chief  telegraph  operator 
with  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
United  Press  International,  died 
here  December  14. 


Sub  printers  reject 
regular  work  plan 


Members  of  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  voted 
— 352  to  350 — to  reject  a  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  that  would 
have  ended  a  system  of  “shape- 
up”  substitution  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  of  four  New  York 
City  newspapers  (E&P,  Dec. 
20). 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  union,  said  he  thought 
the  negative  vote  at  a  Sunday 
meeting  was  “unfortunate  but 
a  majority  of  the  others  didn’t.” 

The  proposal,  agreed  to  by  the 
New  York  City  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  representing  the 
Times,  News,  Post  and  Long 
Island  Press,  would  have  about 
300  union  members  on  regular 
five-day  employment  instead  of 
giving  them  work  as  needed. 

Powers  said  the  union  meet¬ 
ing  was  “attended  as  usual  by 
a  majority  of  those  who  had  a 
special  interest  in  this  proposal.” 
He  explained  that  some  substi¬ 
tutes  did  not  wish  to  go  on  regu¬ 


lar  employment. 

“As  substitutes,”  he  said, 
“they  could  choose  to  work  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  Others  who 
like  to  take  days  off  when  they 
please  can  do  so  as  substitutes 
but  couldn’t  if  put  on  regular 
five-day  schedule.” 

These,  he  said,  had  voted 
against  the  measure. 

Powers  added  that  some  of  the 
men  voting  had  also  confused 
the  proposal  with  automation. 

“It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
automation,”  he  said.  “It  was 
only  a  step  toward  discussion  of 
automation  in  our  continuing 
talks  with  the  publishers  about 
a  new  contract.” 

The  present  contract  expires 
March  30. 

Powers  said  the  understanding 
on  substitutes,  aided  by  Theiv 
dore  W.  Kheel,  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  on  Auto¬ 
mation  and  Employment,  had 
been  reached  with  the  publishers 
after  35  bargaining  sessions. 
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Ohio  J-students  describe 
summer  job  experiences 

Hy  Marlene  Nemer 

(Mihh  Nemer  is  a  student  of  Journuli!>in  ut  Ohio  University.) 


In  an  age  so  concerned  with 
specialization,  students  today 
are  not  content  with  just  book 
learning.  Experience  is  the  most 
valuable  ass^  to  scholastic  and 
career  success.  The  School  of 
Journalism  at  Ohio  University 
in  Athens,  Ohio,  stresses  the 
benefits  of  practical  experience. 
The  School,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation,  offers  and  encourag^es 
any  and  all  first-hand  knowledge 
the  student  is  able  to  accumu¬ 
late. 

Internship  programs  offered 
or  approved  by  the  university 
are  one  quarter  long;  may  be 
done  during  the  school  year  or 
the  summer;  they  include  pay 
and  four  hours  of  course  credit; 
and  are  offered  in  the  fields  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  writ¬ 
ing,  radio  and  television,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  public  relations. 

Three  students  of  journalism 
at  Ohio  University  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  internship  program 
have  very  definite  ideas  about 
the  value  of  their  work.  Al¬ 
though  their  jobs  were  nowhere 
near  to  being  alike,  for  them  the 
outcome  of  their  efforts  far  out¬ 
weighed  any  classroom-type 
study. 

Pat  Czarniak,  a  senior  major¬ 
ing  in  the  magazine  journalism 
.sequence,  spent  last  summer 
working  for  Reader’s  Digest 
and  McCall’s  in  New  York  City, 
20  minutes  from  her  home  in 
Westfield,  N.J. 

Magazine  work 

“I  saw  a  sign  posted  on  the 
internship  bulletin  board  asking 
students  to  work  on  some  of 
New  York’s  largest  publications. 
The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  (MPA)  which  includes  32 
magazines.  I  decided  to  see  the 
dean  and  apply  for  the  intern¬ 
ship,”  Pat  said. 

“The  only  qualification  neces- 
.sary  for  application  was  that 
you  be  a  junior  in  magazine 
journalism  able  to  work  in  New 
York  the  whole  summer.  I  filled 
out  a  standard  type  job  applica¬ 
tion  specifying  my  first,  second, 
and  third  choices.  I  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  dean  and  was 
chosen  out  of  20  applicants  for 
the  internship,”  she  explained. 

“Actually  only  one  person 
was  supposed  to  be  selected  from 


Ohio  University,  but  two  stu¬ 
dents  were  finally  decided  on,” 
Pat  added. 

A  transfer  student  from 
Douglass  College,  the  women’s 
counterpart  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  Jersey,  Pat  went 
into  the  factors  concerning  her 
selection. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  what 
qualifications  the  dean  used  in 
choosing  interns;  but  grades, 
the  personal  interview  and 
recommendations  from  profes¬ 
sors  were  probably  the  guide¬ 
lines. 

“My  internship  was  mostly 
observation.  I  spent  five  weeks 
at  Reader’s  Digest  watching  how 
various  departments  worked — 
like  the  excerpt  department, 
reading  and  cutting,  and  copy 
desk.  I  read  and  cut  an  article 
for  publication  and  I  scanned 
numerous  other  magazines  for 
articles  that  Reader’s  Digest 
might  be  interested  in  publish¬ 
ing.” 

Writing  limited 

Pat  warned  “if  you  want  to 
start  out  writing,  don’t  expect 
to  on  a  big  magazine.”  She  said 
that  practically  all  of  the  larger 
publications  have  high  paid  staff 
writers  whose  jobs  are  not  easy 
to  acquire. 

“Smaller  publications  are  des¬ 
perate  for  good  writers.  Mc¬ 
Call’s  g;ets  10,000  free-lance 
manuscripts  a  week.  Unless  you 
are  an  extremely  outstanding 
journalist,  you  usually  get  your 
work  back  in  about  a  week.” 

Her  greatest  advantages,  Pat 
said,  were  good  pay — $100  a 
week;  all  expenses  paid  for 
transportation,  room  and  board, 
and  field  trips;  frequent  lunch¬ 
eons  and  meetings  with  top  edi¬ 
tors  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  a  job  offer  to  work  for 
Reader’s  Digest  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  Despite  all  the  glamour 
and  prestige,  Pat  had  a  few 
criticisms  of  the  program. 

“I  expected  to  get  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  but  I  found  that  was  a 
practical  impossibility.  I  think 
more  internships  ought  to  be 
provided  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  those  in  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  I  found  Reader’s 
Digest  to  be  more  interested  in 
the  interns  and  more  organized 
than  McCall’s,  but  everywhere 


I  went  the  people  were  great  to 
work  with. 

“To  be  able  to  see  magazine 
production  in  motion  surpassed 
any  visions  I  tried  to  imagine  in 
a  classroom  discussion.  You 
simply  cannot  learn  all  the  im¬ 
portant  facets  of  journalism 
writing  or  production  in  books 
or  explanations  of  experienced 
professors.  In  seeing  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  journalism  the  whole 
study  of  your  field  becomes  a 
reality.  It  was  an  opportunity  I 
just  couldn’t  pass  up,”  she  con¬ 
cluded. 

On  Army  newspaper 

Mack  Gardner,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  major  on  an  Army  scholar¬ 
ship,  has  applied  the  theory  of 
experience  quite  well  for  being 
only  a  junior.  He  describes  him- 
.self  as  “being  from  all  over” 
and  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 
he  acquired  his  internship  "all 
on  my  own.” 

At  present.  Mack’s  home  is 
near  Fort  Meade,  Maryland, 
where  he  spent  his  summer 
working  for  The  Voice,  1st 
Army’s  newspaper.  His  father, 
who  has  made  a  career  out  of 
the  Army,  is  the  reason  why 
Mack  enjoys  such  extensive 
travel. 

“When  I  was  a  freshman,  I 
worked  as  a  sports  writer  for  a 
newspaper  in  Thailand  where 
my  father  was  stationed.  I  just 
went  in  and  asked  them  for  a 
job,  and  that’s  what  I  got.  When 
my  references  were  sent  to  Ohio 
University  for  my  records,  I  was 
asked  to  be  editor  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  ROTC  publication.  In¬ 
signia.  I  didn’t  feel  qualified  for 
the  job,  but  I  finally  took  it. 
Later,  Insignia  was  rated  one  of 
the  top  two  college  ROTC  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  nation,”  he  declared. 

That  was  incentive  enough  to 
push  Mack  into  walking  into  the 
Voice  office  and  asking  for  sum¬ 
mer  employment.  With  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  34,000,  the  12-page  offset 
tabloid  is  considered  to  be  a 
highly  qualified  paper  and  is  up 
for  an  award.  Mack  commented. 

For  IhI  Army  men 

“The  Voice,  originating  from 
the  1st  Army  Information  Office 
at  Fort  Meade,  is  a  command 
information  newspaper.  It’s 
more  or  less  an  inter-service 
public  relations  paper  having  no 
advertisements  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  articles  of  interest  to  the 
men  of  Ist  Army,”  Mack  re¬ 
lated. 

He  explained  that  1st  Army  is 


a  grouping  of  all  servicemen  in 
1.')  states.  “There  are  seven  or 
eight  .Armies  all  over  the 
world,”  he  added. 

.4  little  of  everything 

Describing  his  numerous  du¬ 
ties,  Mack  said,  “There  wasn’t 
much  I  didn’t  do.  I  was  a  staff 
writer.  I  did  research  for  ar¬ 
ticles,  conducted  interviews,  di¬ 
rected  photo  assignments,  wrote 
captions  and  accompanying  ar¬ 
ticles.  There  were  no  editorials, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  human 
interest  stories. 

“It  took  me  little  over  a  week 
to  get  into  the  gn^oove  of  the  job. 
My  only  experience  was  my  pre¬ 
vious  job  and  my  Graphics 
course  (a  course  concentrating 
on  the  mechanics  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  production). 
Grades  weren’t  that  important. 
I  only  have  a  2.0  accum  in  my 
major,  but  I  don’t  believe  grades 
are  a  necessary  evaluation  of 
journalistic  ability.  It  was  hard 
work  and  I  was  often  discour¬ 
aged,  but  the  job  was  invalu¬ 
able,”  he  emphasized. 

Knjoyed  work 

Mack’s  only  “gripes”  were 
that  he  worked  quite  a  bit  in¬ 
doors,  did  little  traveling  off 
base,  and  wished  he  had  more 
experience.  “I  was  paid  $146 
every  two  weeks,  which  isn’t 
especially  outstanding,  but  that 
didn’t  matter  so  much.  I  liked 
what  I  was  doing. 

“I  was  the  only  college  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  office  and  the  only 
one  with  long  hair  and  a  mous¬ 
tache.  I  used  to  be  a  ‘feeler’  for 
the  peace  demonstrations  on 
base  since  none  of  the  service¬ 
men  could  really  mingle  with  the 
marchers.  I’d  get  to  the  bottom 
of  their  intentions  and  thereby 
help  the  military  to  understand 
the  demonstrators’  ideas. 

•  “In  return  for  the  work  I  did, 
I  got  photo,  writing,  and  editing 
experience ;  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Army,  and  valuable 
constructive  criticism.  You 
might  say  I  got  everything  I 
wanted.” 

Al  the  Ford  plant 

Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich.,  was  the  setting  for 
Dave  Horvat’s  summer  intern¬ 
ship.  The  senior  relations  major 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  obtained 
his  intern  experience  in  a  round¬ 
about  way. 

“I  had  heard  Bob  Hefty,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  at 
Ford,  speak  at  Ohio  University 
during  journalism  week.  I  was 
interested  in  working  for  Ford, 
but  they  interviewed  so  late  in 
the  year  that  I  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  an  internship  with  a 
newspaper  in  Cleveland.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  ahead  and  interview 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Job  reports 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

with  the  Ford  people  for  a  job 
after  graduation.  They  weren’t 
interested  in  that — they  wanted 
summer  interns.  It  was  frustrate 
ing.  I  wanted  a  permanent  job— 
they  kept  insisting  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  work.  Out  of  stubbornness 
I  took  an  application,  typed  it 
up  right  away,  and  turned  it 
into  the  interviewer  ^^^thin  an 
hour.  That  must  have  impressed 
him  because  I  was  notified 
shortly  afterwards  that  I  was 
chosen  for  the  internship.  All 
together  there  were  seven  in¬ 
terns  from  around  the  country 
working  at  the  Dearborn  of¬ 
fices,”  Dave  explained. 

For  the  first  six  weeks,  Dave 
conducted  tours  of  the  Rouge 
Plant,  Ford’s  largest  plant  from 
raw  materials  to  the  finished 
product  encompassing  two 
square  miles.  In  one  and  a  half 
wedcs  he  memorized  the  tour 
which  consisted  of  giving  visi¬ 
tors  a  history  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  descriptions  of  the  plant 
and  assembly  line  procedures, 
and  little  bits  of  interesting 
knowledge  like  “there’s  one  car 
off  the  assembly  line  every  56 
seconds.” 

“Each  guide  conducted  two  to 
three  tours  a  day.  The  first  part 
of  the  tour  was  a  bus  ride 
around  the  area.  Then  I  took 
the  visitors  through  the  plant. 
There  were  45  persons  on  each 
tour  and  about  2,000  a  day  which 
is  a  substantial  amount  for  seven 
guides.  At  the  plant  I  had  to  in¬ 
form  the  visitors  that  we  would 
be  walking  three  stories  above 
the  ground  and  the  temperature 
could  reach  130°  in  some  places. 
At  that  point  a  lot  of  little  old 
ladies  would  end  their  touring.” 

How  PR  operates 

The  second  half  of  Dave’s 
working  summer  at  Ford  was 
spent  in  the  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Department.  For 
eight  weeks  he  answered  tech¬ 
nical  information  letters,  wrote 
releases  for  nationwide  circula¬ 
tion,  gave  tours  of  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Safety  Research  Center  and 
of  the  test  track  area. 

“Working  in  the  offices,  I 
found  out  how  public  relations 
operates.  It’s  not  like  what  they 
tell  you  in  the  classroom.  Some¬ 
times  you’re  led  to  believe  that 
PR  deals  with  surveys  or  other 
facets  of  business  that  market¬ 
ing  really  handles. 

“I  got  some  good  experience 
in  speech  writing.  I  also  wrote 
an  entry  for  a  new  booklet  or 
smog  control  and  edited  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  motor  oil  that  has  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest.” 


Like  Pat,  Dave  agreed  that 
internships  are  based  on  inter¬ 
views,  grades,  background,  and 
attitude.  “My  long  time  interest 
in  Ford  impressed  the  personnel 
director.  Also,  the  fact  that  I 
was  so  prompt  in  returning  my 
application  proved  that  I  was 
highly  interested  in  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Benefits  from  Ford  included 
Dave’s  expenses  to  and  from 
Dearborn,  $535  a  month,  a  job 
for  next  summer  (he’s  going  to 
graduate  school),  and  with  his 
masters  degree  an  excellent  op¬ 


portunity  for  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  advancement. 

“I  feel  I  should  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  atmosphere  of 
Ford  at  Dearborn.  Since  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  is  located  in  a 
vast  area  where  Henry  Ford’s 
estate  is  still  kept  up,  my  sur¬ 
roundings  were  pleasant  and 
conducive  to  my  wanting  to 
work.  For  the  most  part,  the 
people  were  friendly  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  internship.  I  was 
able  to  meet  important  PR  men 
and  finally  do  what  I  really  had 
wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time.” 


Arms  talks  keyed  up 
with  security  rules 


By  Edwin  A.  Shanke 


250  foreign  newsmen  de¬ 
scended  on  Helsinki  in  the  No¬ 
vember  gloom  and  damp  to  cover 
the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Though  the  notice  was  short, 
barely  three  weeks,  the  Finnish 
hosts  were  more  than  ready  for 
them.  An  efficient,  even  elabor¬ 
ate  press  center  and  briefing 
area  was  set  up  in  a  major  cen¬ 
trally  located  hotel.  But  in  the 
first  week  of  the  conference  not 
a  single  briefing  session  \vas  held 
by  spokesmen  for  the  two  dele¬ 
gations. 

Security  was  the  by’word.  In¬ 
formation,  after  the  November 
17  ceremonial  opening  of  the 
conference  in  a  government  ban¬ 
quet  hall,  was  a  luxury,  but  this 
didn’t  seem  strange  to  press  of¬ 
ficers  attached  to  the  delega¬ 
tions.  After  all,  they  explained 
under  a  bombardment  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  newsmen,  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  about  security  on  a 
world  scale. 

A  group  of  American  news¬ 
men  who  turned  up  to  report 
the  first  working  session  of  the 
delegations  in  the  U.S.  embassy 
was  ordered  off  the  premises. 
The  same  thing  happened  at  the 
Russian  embassy. 

Requests  to  have  a  preview 
of  the  conference  room  were 
turned  down.  Even  the  exact  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  meeting  place  in 
the  embassy  building  was  kept 
a  secret.  In  short,  information 
was  classified  as  secret  as  the 
documents  with  which  the  dele¬ 
gations  w’orked. 

Frustrated  newsmen  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  about  an  early  re¬ 
turn  to  their  home  bases. 

Finnish  taxi  drivers  seemed  to 
be  the  happiest  about  the  way 
things  turned  out.  With  the  dele¬ 


gations  staying  in  secluded  ho¬ 
tels  at  one  end  of  Helsinki  and 
the  meetings  scheduled  at  the 
far  end  of  town  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection,  taxi  drivers  coined 
money  as  newsmen  shuttled  back 
and  forth  in  search  of  news. 

The  AP  set  up  a  temporary 
office  on  the  premises  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  newspaper,  Hufvud- 
stadsbladet,  two  blocks  from  the 
press  center.  It  was  just  big 
enough  to  accommodate  at  one 
time:  teleprinter  equipment; 
traffic  super\’isor  Greta  Saunte 
from  Copenhagen,  who  did  all 
the  punching;  and  two  of  the 
three  news  staffers  assigned  to 
join  correspondent  Anne-Marie 
Snellman  for  coverage — Lew 
Gulick,  detached  from  his  State 
Department  run  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  John  Weyland  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  Ed  Shanke,  from  his 
base  in  Stockholm. 

On  the  photo  side,  Mogens 
HolmbeVg  flew  in  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  direct  picture  coverage 
and  photographer  Jean-Jacnues 
Levy  moved  in  from  Paris.  They 
had  all-out  support  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  staff  of  Pressfoto, 
the  AP  photo  agent  in  Finland, 
whose  darkroom  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities  were  made  available. 

Gulick,  incidentally,  arrived 
without  his  luggage  thanks  to  an 
airline  mixup.  When  he  recover¬ 
ed  his  bags  he  also  recovered 
those  of  Ned  Nordne.ss,  the  U.S. 
SALT  delegation’s  press  chief. 
Associated  Press  is  still  await¬ 
ing  repayment  for  this  favor  in 
the  form  of  a  bagful  of  secrets 
out  of  the  negotiations. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  the 
Helsinki  story  has  been  the  need 
to  cover  receptions  for  the  dele¬ 
gations,  which  have  averaged 
one  a  day  or  better.  In  between 
parties,  the  Finns  like  to  cleanse 
their  systems  in  steaming  sauna 
baths. 


Posey  is  named 
to  tinker  with 
agency^s  image 

Jack  Tinker  &  Partners,  'he 
New  York  agency  which,  in  1‘!m 
than  two  years,  slipped  in  bill 
ings  from  $42  million  to  betwen 
$7  and  $10  million,  is  going  to 
try  to  revive  its  image  as  a  top 
creative  shop.  The  first  step  In 
that  direction  was  made  this 
week  with  announcment  of  its 
new  managing  partner. 

He  is  Chester  L.  Posey,  vho, 
had  been  vice-chairman  and  di-  j 
rector  of  creative  services  of ' 
McCann-Erickson.  At  the  same 
time,  Robert  Healey,  president 
of  the  Interpublic  Group,  re¬ 
ported  that  Tinker  will  no 
longer  be  a  “division”  of  Erwin- 
Wasey,  an  Interpublic  agency 
with  w’hich  it  had  been  merged 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Tinker  be¬ 
comes  a  full  “sister”  company. 

The  agency,  well  known  for 
its  Alka  Seltzer  commercials, 
was  also  credited  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  for  putting  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  back  in  office  in  1966 
through  its  creative  advertising. 
It  still  counts  the  New  York 
Governor  and  the  Republican 
party  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  clients. 

Posey  said  the  agency  is  in¬ 
volved  in  several  confidential 
“projects”  for  several  clients. 
Asked  about  media  expenditures, 
he  said  Tinker  spends  about  80 
percent  of  its  clients’  budgets 
in  broadcast.  Asked  then  about 
the  future  of  print,  he  termed 
it  “good,”  noting  that  his  clients 
have  traditionally  been  packaged 
goods  which  look  for  day-to-day 
electronic  messages. 

Two  Oklahoma 
papers  go  offset 

Two  Oklahoma  newspapers, 
the  Ellia  County  CapitcU,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Arnett,  and  the 
Nowata  Daily  Star,  have  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  printing. 

For  both  papers  the  move  was 
made  with  the  move  into  new 
plants.  The  Star,  which  had  been 
in  its  old  plant  for  more  than 
40  years,  moved  into  a  com¬ 
pleted  plant,  while  the  Capital’s 
plant  had  only  the  production 
areas  completed  when  first  occu¬ 
pied. 

The  Capital  a.sked  its  readers, 
in  print,  to  bear  with  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  change.  It  also 
recounted  how,  when  certain 
parts  didn’t  arrive  on  time,  the  i 
Reddens,  who  publish  the  Dewey  \ 
County  Newe,  the  Viet  Beacon, 
the  Cheyenne  Star,  and  the 
Leedey  Star,  came  to  the  rescue 
with  spare  parts. 
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Ring  out  the  old 
Ring  in  the  new! 
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Turf  writers:  fit  and  ready, 
always  a  threat,  in  easy  here 


Nolson  F'ishor  of  the  Sa  i 
fUcffu  Union,  who  has  the  thirl 
host  record  of  picking;  Kenturk  / 
Derby  winners  over  the  year  , 
once  picked  38  per  cent  winners 
for  an  entire  race  meeting.  Th.« 
next  best  claim  is  34  percent. 


By  Gordon  Jones 

In  an  age  of  specialization,  no 
journalist  is  more  specialized 
than  the  newspaper  turf  writer. 
A  generation  ago,  he  was  often 
part  tout,  part  hack,  part  ha¬ 
bitual  gambler.  Today,  his  back¬ 
ground,  duties,  pay  and  profes¬ 
sional  attitudes  compare  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  with  those  of  special¬ 
ists  in  other  areas,  which  is  for¬ 
tuitous  considering  the  sport  at¬ 
tracts  as  many  patrons  each 
year  as  football  and  baseball 
combined. 

For  purposes  of  this  descrip¬ 
tive  study,  the  subjects  were 
newspaper  reporters  who  cover 
the  races  on  a  regular  basis  in 
the  major  thoroughbred  racing 
centers  of  the  United  States. 
Sixty-nine  persons  qualified  as 
turf  writers  and/or  public  se¬ 
lectors,  or  handicappers.  Of 
these,  47  (69  per  cent)  re¬ 

sponded  to  a  pretested  question¬ 
naire  with  a  covering  letter,  plus 
two  followups  by  mail. 

Com|*osile 

The  composite  turf  writer  is 
48  years  old  and  has  a  median 
total  newspaper  experience  of 
22  years.  He  has  been  on  the 
turf  beat  for  a  median  of  12 
years.  Only  15  of  47  respondents 
ever  worked  for  anything  but  a 
newspaper.  Other  jobs  included 
racing  (8  respondents),  public 
relations  (6),  magazines  (4), 
government  (4),  and  radio-tv 

.  * 

Forty  of  the  47  respondents 
attended  college,  and  23  were 
graduated.  By  comparison,  il- 
liam  Rivers  reports  that  82  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents  and  57  percent  of 
American  “business  leaders” 
hold  college  degrees. 

The  turf  writer  spends  an  av- 


and  handicapping,  18  engage  in 
writing  only  and  five  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  how  their  work  is  divided. 

Odds  and  comments 

The  average  turf  writer  de¬ 
votes  30  percent  of  his  written 
matter  to  previous  day  stories, 
25  percent  to  upcoming  news 
stories,  20  percent  to  general 
features  and  25  percent  to  col¬ 
umns.  The  men  who  write  regu¬ 
larly  produce  a  median  of  20 
inches  of  copy  each  day,  while 
the  median  handicap  listing 
horses,  odds  and  comments  also 
runs  20  inches. 

The  turf  writer  has  as  much 
freedom  and  latitude  as  any  re¬ 
porter  in  the  business.  Respond¬ 
ents  report  that  65  percent  of 
their  story  ideas  are  completely 
their  own,  10  percent  come  from 
“tips,”  10  percent  from  rival 
publications,  10  percent  from 
PR  releases  and  only  5  percent 
from  the  home  desk  on  an  as- 
sig^nment  basis. 

Twenty-four  say  they  are  paid 
“better”  than  associates  with 
comparable  experience,  nine  say 
“worse,”  seven  “same”  and  seven 
did  not  respond.  Median  pay  is 
$210  per  week.  Sixteen  report 
they  get  ov'ertime  averaging  $50 
a  week,  and  29  say  they  have  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  averaging  $30  a 
week.  Weekly  pay  ranges  from 
a  low  of  $75  to  a  high  of  $350, 
not  including  fringe  benefits  or 
extras. 

Like  specialists  on  other 
beats,  the  racing  writer  is  not 
likely  to  switch  jobs.  On  the 
question  of  job  satisfaction,  20 
of  42  respondents  feel  their  job 
is  the  “best,”  11  “excellent,”  six 
“good,”  and  two  “satisfactory.” 
The  remaining  three  view  the 
job  as  either  dangerous  from  a 


porting  by  colleagues,  in  that 
order.  - 

The  turf  writer  is  not  likely 
to  win  a  fellow’ship  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  work  via  for¬ 
mal  study,  so  he  proceeds  on  his 
own.  He  prepaid  for  his  spe¬ 
cialty  by  studying  publications 
in  the  field,  attending  the  races, 
contact  with  experts  and  follow¬ 
ing  sports  in  general. 

He  keeps  abreast  of  his  field 
by  reading  the  specialized  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  trade,  such  as  the 
daily  columns  and  news  stories 
in  the  Morning  Telegraph  and 
Daily  Racing  Form,  and  the 
many  books  and  general  maga¬ 
zine  articles  on  racing. 

He  lives  by  his  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  he  generally 
regards  as  candid,  knowledge¬ 
able  and  available.  His  best  in¬ 
formation  sources  are  trainers 
(30  respondents),  jockeys  (22), 
owners  (8),  jockey  agents  (5), 
racing  officials  (4),  grooms  (2) 
and  PR  department  (2).  Some 
named  several  bests.  Worst  in¬ 
formation  sources  are  jockeys 

(8) ,  owners  (6),  officials  (5), 
trainers  (5),  PR  departments 
(4),  fans  (2)  and  track  execu¬ 
tives  (2). 

Other  interests 

The  compo.site  racing  writer, 
a  man  who  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  outdoors  covering  a 
sport,  devotes  most  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  outdoor  and  sporting 
activities,  too. 

Among  side  interests  are  golf 
(12),  reading  (9),  tv  football 

(9) ,  tv  baseball  (6),  general 
sports  (6),  tennis  (5),  fishing 
(4),  bowling  (3)  and  bridge  (3). 
Movies,  theater,  music  and  hunt¬ 
ing  were  cited  twice  apiece. 

More  than  those  on  other 


Isi  Newborn  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  never  topped  7-for-8  on  a 
siigle  day,  but  he  leads  all  his 
colleagues  in  selecting  Kentucky 
Derby  winners. 

There  is  no  pattern  to  where 
the  turf  writers  are  born.  They 
come  from  big  cities  and  small 
towns.  Six  were  born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  nation’s  horse  breed¬ 
ing  center,  and  six  in  New  York, 
which  does  the  greatest  volume 
of  racing  business. 

The  real  common  denominator 
seems  to  be  a  love  of  the  sport 
and  journalism. 

• 

State  law 
paramount 
on  records 

Columbus,  O. 

State  law  giving  newspaper.^ 
the  right  to  public  information 
takes  precedence  over  conflict¬ 
ing  local  regulations,  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  ruled. 

Saying  there  was  no  consti¬ 
tutional  question  involved,  the 
high  court  dismissed  an  appeal 
by  the  city  of  Akron  from  two 
lower  court  decisions  in  favor 
of  the  Beacon  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

The  court  thus  approved  a 
Summit  County  Common  Pleas 
Court  ruling  to  void  an  Akron 
civil  service  commission  regu¬ 
lation  which  served  to  limit  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  information. 

The  Beacon  Journal  filed  suit 
after  a  nsporter  was  refused 
on  March  6,  1968,  a  list  of 
names  of  persons  who  applied 
to  take  a  civil  service  exam- 


erage  of  two  hours  a  day  handi¬ 
capping,  two  hours  writing,  two 
hours  doing  legwork,  one  hour 
maintaining  records,  one  hour 
traveling  and  one  or  two  hours 
just  observing.  Forty- three  re¬ 
spondents  had  a  median  of  9.4 
hours  on  the  job  each  day, 
slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of 
which  is  spent  at  the  racetrack. 

Twenty-four  combine  writing 

(This  survey  took  more  than  a 
year  to  complete.  It  was  begun 
while  Gordon  Jones,  a  former 
turf  editor  of  the  Denver  Post, 
was  teaching  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Now  he  is  turf  reporter 
for  the  I..OS  Angeles  Herald- 
Kxaminer.) 


personal  gambling  standpoint  or 
slightly  dull. 

Flammable  copy 

Turf  writers  tend  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  their  responsibilties,  deal¬ 
ing  as  they  do  with  hi^^ly  flam¬ 
mable  news  of  gambling,  racing 
competition  and  high  stakes. 
They  feel  their  responsibility  is 
to  the  reader  first,  then  the 
newspaper,  the  sport,  the  horse¬ 
man  and  finally  liie  racetracks. 

What  the  composite  turf 
writer  likes  best  about  his  beat 
are  the  people,  the  excitement, 
the  color  and  the  independence, 
in  that  order.  He  dislikes  the 
long  hours  involved  in  covering 
the  beat,  dishonesty,  public  rela¬ 
tions  pressures  and  shabby  re¬ 


beats,  the  turf  writers  keep 
track  of  one  another’s  work. 
Twenty  compare  their  handicap¬ 
ping  results  with  the  opposition, 
listing  standings  at  the  close  of 
various  race  meets,  and  17  say 
they  do  not. 

This  breaks  down  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  turf  achieve¬ 
ments. 

11  straight  winner* 

Steve  Klessel  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  once  picked  11 
straight  winners  over  a  two-day 
period,  and  Earl  Straight  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  tabbed 
nine  winners  in  nine  races  at  a 
Miami  track.  Many  others  can 
present  evidence  of  going  8-for- 
8  or  8-for-9  on  a  given  day. 


ination  for  supervisor  of  a  city 
park. 

The  re<|uest  was  refused  un¬ 
der  a  civil  service  commission 
rule  that  such  information 
could  not  be  given  out  without 
commission  approval. 

Ohio’s  open  records  law  re¬ 
quires  that  public  records  “be 
open  at  all  reasonable  times  for 
inspection  and  that  copies  of 
them  be  made  available  upon 
request,  within  a  reasonable 
time.” 

The  Akron  law  department 
argued  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  did  not  have  the  power 
to  withdraw  from  municipal  of¬ 
ficials  authority  conferred  upon 
them  by  home  rule  provisions 
of  the  Ohio  Constitution. 
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I  Blackman 

<  (Continued  from  page  15) 


cussing  he  answered:  “No,  I’m 
just  listening.’’ 

And  he’s  been  listening  (and 
learning)  ever  since. 

Blackman  is  “worth  his 
weight  in  platinum,’’  says  his 
buddy.  “He’d  be  a  terrific  asset 
t<»  a  newspaper  or  to  a  founda¬ 
tion  what  with  his  knowledge, 
his  know-how  and  his  42  years 
of  journalism  experience.’’ 

Although  he  says  he’s  “able 
to  relax  completely  since  retir¬ 
ing,’’  Blackman  keeps  on  top  of 
the  news  via  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  In  this  way  he  keeps  a 
cutting  edge  on  his  finely-honed 
news  sense.  “Although  I  listen 
to  numerous  newscasts  I’ve  not 
yet  had  occasion  to  call  the  of¬ 
fice  and  ask  them  if  they’ve  got 
a  certain  news  flash  I’ve  just 
heard  broadcast,’’  he  says. 

Between  hot  flashes  he  busies 
himself  refurbishing  antique 
furniture  and  is  both  a  fishing 
and  a  gardening  bug.  “It  takes 
me  a  few  weeks  to  do  one  piece,’’ 
he  says  of  his  refurbishing,  “and 
so  far  I’ve  done  15  or  20  pieces. 
(The  latest  addition  is  an  an¬ 
tique  chest.)  I’ve  been  interested 
in  antiques  for  about  15  years 
and  seek  out  pieces  at  auctions.’’ 

(The  family  home  in  Tenafly, 
N.J.,  resembles  a  colonial  dwell¬ 
ing  in  Williamsburg,  Va.) 

Contemporary 

No  antique  he,  Blackman  has 
been  approached  by  a  number  of 
journalism  schools  with  teaching 
offers.  “I  plan  to  stay  here  for 
now,”  he  says,  “but  come  next 
spring  my  wife  and  I  are  taking 
a  trip  around  the  world.  And 
after  loafing  I  plan  to  do  some 
writing.” 

Then  what? 

“T  /e  always  had  a  yen  to  run 
a  weekly  newspaper,”  he  says 
longingly.  “I’ve  always  thought 
it  would  be  an  ideal  way  to  cap 
a  newspaper  career.” 

(In  speaking  with  Blackman, 
one  can’t  help  but  picture  him 
wearing  a  printer’s  apron  and  a 
green  eyeshade,  grinding  out  a 
provocative  in-depth  weekly 
somewhere  in  the  hinterlands  of 
New  Jersey.  And  one  can  pic¬ 
ture  Blackman  calling  his  suc¬ 
cessor  at  the  AP  from  time-to- 
time  to  give  him  hell  for  moving 
a  story  with  holes  in  it.) 

Should  Blackman  ever  run  a 
weekly  newspaper  his  readers 
would  certainly  got  their 
money’s  worth.  “Pai)ers  no 
'  longer  carry  the  trivia  they  once 
did,”  he  says.  “Most  are  now 

(concerned  with  explaining 
stories  of  social  impact  and  even 
the  small  papers  that  wouldn’t 
carry  in-depth  stories  previously 


now  do,  on  a  daily  basis.” 
Blackman’s  weekly  would  cer¬ 
tainly  follow  suit. 

New  responsibilities 

He  recently  wrote  a  piece  for 
the  Saturday  Review  in  which 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  today’s 
journalism.  “No  longer  can 
newspapers  be  content  to  report 
just  the  surface  events  of  the 
day,”  he  wrote,  “the  accidents 
that  befall  us  on  land,  sea,  and 
air;  the  debates  in  legislative 
halls;  the  rulings  of  courts  of 
law;  or  statistics  on  capital 
spending  and  employment. 
Newspapers  must  relate  these  to 
their  readers  and  their  daily 
lives.  They  must  report  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  myriad  changes  that 
occur  in  the  makeup  of  societies 
everywhere  in  the  world.” 

“In  journalism  today,”  says 
the  newsman  who  found  hie  two 
most  exciting  stories  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  Kenney’s  assassination 
and  the  Hauptmann  trial,  “emo¬ 
tions  are  so  intense  that  news¬ 
papers  are  under  constant  criti¬ 
cism.  People  like  to  read  only 
what  they  believe  and  if  they 
read  something  they  don’t  like 
they  blame  the  press.” 

Sour  gripes 

He  expounded  on  this  in  his 
Saturday  Review  story.  “Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press,”  he  wrote, 
“mounts  with  the  emotion-packed 
issues  at  the  times.  War  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  unrest  in  the  ghetto,  revolt 
on  the  campus,  ferment  in  the 
church  ^lign  faction  against  fac¬ 
tion  today.  Many  newspaper 
readers  do  not  understand  ob¬ 
jectivity,  however  objective  the 
press  may  be  in  presenting  the 
facts  and  the  issues.  This  goes 
for  partisans  on  both  sides  of 
any  issue — if  what  they  read 
seems  to  favor  their  side,  they 
think  it  is  objective;  if  they 
don’t  like  it,  they  take  out  their 
venom  on  the  press.” 

Picks  best  stories 

When  asked  to  pick  what  he 
thought  were  the  ten  best  news 
stories  of  his  time  Blackman 
demurs.  “Picking  the  ten  best 
news  stories  is  always  hazard¬ 
ous,”  he  says,  “and  picking  them 
over  a  period  of  42  years  is  even 
more  hazardous.”  He’d  rather 
pick,  at  random,  the  ten  most 
outstanding,  which  are: 

The  Great  Depression  of  the 
30’s;  WW  II;  the  third  term  of 
F.D.R.;  our  landing  men  on  the 
moon;  the  dropping  of  the  A- 
Bomb,  opening  the  atomic  age; 
the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy;  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  starting  with  the  19.54 
Supreme  Court  decision;  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  increasing  con¬ 
troversy  and  demonstrations  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war;  heart 
transplants;  the  Korean  War, 


and  for  good  measure,  he  throws 
in  a  bonus  (number  11):  the 
Cold  War  with  Russia. 

And  what  if  Blackman  had  it 
to  do  all  over  again?  “I’d  do 
exactly  the  same  things,”  he 
says  in  closing.  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  as  fascinating  as  handling 
news,  or  nothing  as  exciting. 
News  is  life  in  all  of  it’s  phases 
and  every  day  there’s  something 
different.” 

Students  told 
of  prosperity 
of  newspapers 

A  report  on  the  current  pros¬ 
perity  enjoyed  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  is 
a  feature  of  the  1969  edition  of 
Headlines,  a  miniature  newspa¬ 
per  designed  to  encourage 
young  people  to  seek  journalism 
careers. 

The  newspaper  goes  to  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  advisors 
from  the  Newspaper  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Headlines,  1969  also  has  a 
listing  of  publications  available 
to  teachers  and  a  review  of  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  aid  Negro 
students  interested  in  journal¬ 
ism  careers. 

Headlines  also  notes  emerg¬ 
ing  technological  advances  des¬ 
tined  to  improve  newspaper  op¬ 
erations;  honors  and  awards 
given  journalism  students  and 
school  newspapers. 

Last  year  almost  40,000  copies 
were  distributed.  Headlines, 
1969  is  a  part  of  the  AN  PA 
program  to  attract  bright  young 
persons  to  newspaper  careers. 

ANPA  member  newspapers, 
teachers  and  press  associations 
may  order  up  to  25  free  copies. 
Additional  copies  cost  $10  per 
100.  Orders  may  be  addressed 
to  ANPA  Newspaper  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  750  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Dorothy  Schiff 
receives  award 
from  civic  group 

The  Citizens  Union,  a  civic 
improvement  group  in  New 
York  City,  conferred  one  of  its 
Searchlight  Awards  this  week 
on  Dorothy  Schiff,  editor  in 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post. 

The  citation,  in  recognition  of 
“her  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  journalism,”  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Milton  Bergerman, 
CU  chairman,  who  added : 

“Basically  a  liberal  paper,  it 
(the  Post)  has  made  room  for 
different  points  of  view,  and  its 
circulation  has  grown  from  400,- 
000  to  over  700,000,  covering  all 
sections  of  the  city,  including 
Wall  Street. 

“Dorothy  Schiff  has  correctly 
gauged  a  public  interest  which 
enjoys  the  writings  of  diverse, 
gift^  columnists  and  lively, 
often  very  searching  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

“As  a  newspaper  publisher, 
she  has  made  a  name  and  place 
for  herself,  and  we  wish  her 
continued  success.” 

Another  recipient  of  the  CU 
honors  was  I.  M.  Pei,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  for  his  “long-term  sensi¬ 
tive,  imaginative  and  fruitful 
activities  in  behalf  of  New 
York.”  He  designed  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  building  in  the  New- 
house  Communications  Center  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Jack  Williams  dies 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Jack  M.  Williams,  who  played 
an  active  role  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  industry  from  the  silent 
movie  era  to  the  age  of  color 
television,  died  here  December 

after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
62.  He  had  not  been  active  since 
March  after  serving  as  vice- 
president,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  RCA  Sales 
Corporation. 
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news-people  i 


Son  of  ex-governor 
is  editor  of  weekly 

Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

William  Scranton  3rd,  son  of 
Pennsylvania’s  former  governor, 
William  W.  Scranton,  and  Mrs. 
Scranton,  has  become  editor  of 
the  Mountaintop  Eagle,  owned 
by  Northeastern  New'spapers 
Inc. 

The  firm,  which  also  publishes 
the  Abingdon  Journal  and  the 
Dallas  Post,  bought  the  Moun¬ 
tain  View  from  Andrew  Yurk- 
anin,  who  started  it  eight  years 
ago  to  serve  a  suburb  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  changed  its  name. 
Yurkanin  remains  as  associate 
editor  and  frequency  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  being  stepped  up  from 
bi-weekly  to  weekly. 

Scranton  worked  for  Car  and 
Driver  magazine  before  joining 
the  Abingdon  Journal  staff  as  a 
reporter  in  September. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  C.  Clunie,  a  former 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  has 
joined  Tracy-Locke  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Dallas,  as  an 
account  executive. 

•  *  * 

Rollin  Caldwell,  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Times,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  Charles  D.  Fegert, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Field  Newspapers  in  Chicago. 

*  *  • 

Jack  Scott,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Sun,  and  later  correspondent 
and  special  reporter  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  in  South  America, 
Paris  and  London,  recently  re¬ 
tired  to  his  island  estate  in  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  Now  he  is  back 
in  harness  with  the  Victoria 
(B.C.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Don  Hanscom,  former  super¬ 
visor  and  member  of  tJie  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News'  circulation 
staff  since  1956,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation 
manager.  James  V.  McGowan 
has  joined  the  News  as  circula¬ 
tion  supervisor. 

•  *  * 

Bob  Houston — from  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  copy  desk 
to  the  city  staff  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal. 

•  •  • 

Mark  Manoff,  former  stu¬ 
dent  at  Antioch  College — to 
Naugatuck  bureau  reporter  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican.  Tom  Talarico — named 
scholastic  sports  editor  for  the 
Republican. 


Four  are  selected 
for  study  stipends 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Fund 
has  awarded  fellowships  for  for¬ 
eign  study  next  year  to  two 
newspaper  reporters  and  two 
free  lance  writers. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  stipend 
will  be: 

Richard  P.  Critchfield,  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star. 

Darrell  Houston,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

John  Scott  Keech,  free  lance. 

Paula  Stem,  free  lance. 

Appointments  made 
at  Halifax  Herald 

Haufax 

The  appointment  of  Ira  B. 
MacCallum  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Halifax 
Herald  Ltd.  was  announced  by 
Graham  W.  Dennis,  president 
and  publisher.  MacCallum,  who 
continues  as  managing  director, 
succeeds  Gordon  Daley,  who  died 
last  month. 

Dennis  also  announced  that 
Fred  G.  Mounce,  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  managing  director, 
had  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

• 

Four  win  awards 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  E.  Brown,  Highline 
College  graduate,  received  the 
newspaper  scholarship  awarded 
by  Washington  State’s  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  The  winners 
of  three  other  $500  scholarships 
for  black  students  were  James 
W.  Brown,  recipient  of  an 
award  by  the  state’s  advertising 
agencies  and  Norman  Rice  and 
Vaughan  Taplin,  winners  of 
ANPA  scholarships. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Anderson,  editor  of 
the  McLean  County  Journal,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Turtle  Lake  (N.D.)  Commercial 
Club. 

♦  «  * 

Francis  McLean,  publisher 
of  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus 
Observer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ontario  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  * 

John  Benedict,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  is  in  train¬ 
ing  to  become  an  airline  pilot. 

*  *  * 

Roderick  Turnbull,  agricul¬ 
tural  writer  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  —  honored  with 
award  of  the  Missouri  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Whipple  to  head 
PR  development 
for  SSC&B 

George  C.  Whipple  Jr,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Public 
Relations  of  Benton  &  Bowles 
Inc.,  will  join  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.  as  a 
senior  vicepresident  and  director 
of  Public  Relations  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president  of 
SSC&B,  said  that  Whipple’s  ap¬ 
pointment  reflects  the  growing 
need  for  professional  public  re¬ 
lations  in  the  advertising  agency 
business.  He  also  said  that  with 
the  formation  of  a  PR  depart¬ 
ment  within  the  agency,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Whipple  could  well  pre¬ 
sage  the  establishment  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  PR  capability  for  the 
agency’s  clients  as  well. 

Whipple  joined  Benton  & 
Bowles  in  January,  1963,  as  a 
vicepresident  of  its  subsidiary. 
General  Public  Relations.  He 
became  general  manager  of  the 
subsidiary  in  August,  1963. 
When  GPR  was  reorganized  into 
an  integral  department  of  B&B 
the  following  year,  he  was  made 
a  vicepresident  of  the  parent 
company. 

Whipple  had  been  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  ^e  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  of  American 
Home  magazines  and  press  in¬ 
formation  editor  of  the  Journal. 
Before  joining  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  he  had  been 
an  account  supervisor  at  BBDO 
for  six  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Public 
Relations*  Society  of  America 
with  full  accreditation. 

• 

Greyhound  bus  line 
leaves  PR  to  Bade 

Chicago 

Nicholas  E.  Bade  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Greyhound  Lines — 
East,  Cleveland,  bus-operating 
division  of  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc. 

In  the  newly  created  position. 
Bade,  26,  will  develop  and  direct 
the  bus  division’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  community  activities 
programs  in  eastern  Canada  and 
28  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Bade  joined  Greyhound  Lines 
— East  early  in  1969  as  super¬ 
visor  for  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  services.  Before  that  he  was 
a  writer  for  the  Ohio  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  From  1964-8  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  Cleveland  news  staff. 


Logistics  manager 

Wilmington,  Ma.sj. 

James  R.  Gaita,  general  ser  .-- 
ice  manager  for  Compugraphic 
Corporation,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  John  A.  Ortolani 
as  manager,  parts  and  logistics. 
In  the  new  position,  Ortolani 
will  supervise  all  activities  of 
the  firm’s  parts  service  depar  - 
ment,  including  the  service  stock 
room,  and  all  parts  order  opera¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  joining  Compu¬ 
graphic,  Ortolani  held  supervi.s- 
ory  positions  at  Photon,  Inc. 

• 

Education  editor 

Robert  Potts,  a  WCBS-TV 
News  correspondent,  has  been 
named  education  editor,  it  was 
announced  by  Lee  Hanna,  the 
station’s  dire^r  of  news.  Potts 
joined  WCBS-tv  News  in  No¬ 
vember  of  1966.  His  experience 
includes  that  of  writer-desk  man 
for  United  Press  International 
bureaus  in  Paris  and  London. 

*  •  * 

John  Heisner,  editor  of  the 
Upstate  magazine  supplement  in 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio/Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroads  as  assistant 
manager  of  communications 
services  in  the  public  relations 
department.  He  worked  for  the 
Gannett  newspaper  10  years. 

•  *  • 

Hal  W.  Maertz,  a  former 
UPI  staffer  and  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Midwest — now  a 
vicepresident  of  Gardner,  Jones 
&  Colwell,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  O’Leary,  a  former 
New  York  Times  and  Associated 
Press  reporter — from  assistant 
publisher  of  Air  Transport 
World  to  the  Transportation 
Services  Division  of  Reuben  H. 
Donnelley  Corp.  as  a  member  of 
the  publications  management 
staff  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Kaleta — promoted 
to  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Chicago 

Sun-Times  and  Daily  News.  He 
has  been  in  classified,  retail 

since  1954. 

•  •  • 

Charles  J.  Lewis — appointed 
assistant  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  moving  up 
from  financial  reporter.  A  law¬ 
yer,  Lewis  joined  a  Chicago  law 
firm  after  graduation  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  then  went 
with  the  Chicago  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  went  with  the  Sun- 
Times  in  1967. 
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Thompson  will  edit 
Smithsonian  magazine 


Washington 
News  conferences  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  are  rare 
events  but  one  was  called  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  staffing  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  mag^azine  to  be  named, 
appropriately,  The  Smithsonian. 
The  first  issue  is  due  in  April. 

Edward  K.  Thompson,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  and  editor 
of  Life  Magazine,  will  be  the 
editor  of  the  magazine. 

The  Board  of  Editors  will 
consist  of: 

Ralph  T.  Backlund,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  later  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Horizon  magazir.e 
who,  for  the  past  three  years 
has  served  as  Special  Assistant 
for  the  Arts  in  the  Department 
of  State; 

R.  Hobart  Ellis  Jr,  formerly 
editor  of  Physics  Today,  also 
managing  editor  of  Nucleonics 
magazine  and  Information  Week  and  author  of  Nuclear  Tech- 
newspaper  of  Business  Press  In-  nology  for  Engineers; 
ternational,  Elmhurst,  Ill.  Edwards  Park,  associate  chief 

*  «  «  of  Book  Service,  National  Geo¬ 

graphic  Society  from  1964  to 
Mrs.  Paula  L.  Gilliland,  for-  1969;  a  former  feature  and  edi- 
mer  reporter  for  the  Newark  torial  writer  for  the  Boston 

(N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  has  been  (ilobe; 

named  director  of  information  Grayce  P.  Northcross,  a  for- 
for  Frank  Grad  &  Sons,  Newark  mer  Life  reporter  and  text  edi- 
architectural  and  engineering  tor  of  Topic  mag;azine,  published 
firm.  Mrs.  Gilliland  previously  by  the  United  States  Informa- 
served  as  a  reporter  for  the  tion  Service.  Miss  Northcross 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal.  .^iH  serve  as  assistant  editor 

«  ^  «  and  chief  of  reporters  for  the 

..  .  Smithsonian. 

Henry  T.  Wallhauser,  for-  Appointed  to  key  business 
mer  assistant  city  editor  of  the  nosts  are- 

Newark  (NJ.)  Star-Ledger,hss  Thomas  H.' Black,  who  has 
joined  the  public  relations  firm  associated  with  Time,  Inc. 

N  ^  *  Associates,  gjnce  1941,  advertising  director; 

•  Josejrfi  J.  Bonsignore,  who  was 

*  *  •  head  of  editorial  production  for 

Kenneth  R.  Weaver,  a  for-  dime’s  Chicago  production  de- 

mer  managing  editor  of  the  Pa^men^  general  manager. 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric  Anne  Keating  associated  >^th 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Wa-  .Museum  of  Na- 

hash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer-  tural  H,sto^  since  1956,  serving 
named  managing  editor  of  the  P^f^  12  yea™  as  promo- 

Community  Nets  papers  in  ‘‘O"  for  Na^ral  Hts- 

South  Macomb  County,  Eist  De-  circulation-pro- 

troit.  He  succeeds  Mitch  Kehe-  . 

TIAN,  Who  is  now  working  for  W* 
the  Macomb  Daily  at  Mount  f 

Clemens,  Mich.  Institution,  said  that  a  purpo^ 

of  the  new  mag^azine  would  be 

*  •  *  to  extend  the  concept  of  the  In- 

Dennis  Morefield,  former  stitution  into  a  national  organi- 

managing  editor  of  the  Tulare  zation  which  would  fill  a  cul- 
( Calif.)  Advance-Register — now  tural  and  information  gap.  He 
^itor  of  the  Simi  Valley  Enter-  said  it  would  be  a  sort  of  “In- 
prise-Sun,  succeeding  GUY  Run-  formation.  Please”  for  the  na- 
NION,  who  resigpied.  tion.  The  Smithsonian,  he  said. 


^ts  about  140,000  requests  for 
information  and  he  hopes  the 
magazine  w-ill  answer  some  of 
the  queries. 

The  magazine,  privately  fund¬ 
ed,  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  the  natural 
and  other  sciences,  fine  and  folk 
art,  cultural  and  social  history. 
It  will  be  offered  exclusively  as 
part  of  membership  in  the 
Smithsonian  Associates,  which 
now  numbers  more  than  15,000. 

The  magazine  will  accept  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  its  contents,  it 
will  have  a  small  staff  but  will 
rely  heavily  upon  free  lance 
writers. 


NEWSPAPER  FARM  r-OirORS  OF  AMERICA  award  for  diitin- 
guithad  sarvica  to  agricbitura  through  nawspapar  journaliim  goat  to 
Richard  Orr,  farm  aditor  of  tha  Chicago  Tribuna.  Batidat  tha  tilvar 
trophy,  Orr  racaivad  $500.  Pictura  thowt,  from  laft:  Donald  D.  Maia, 
rapratanting  Charlat  Pfixar  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  pharr.tacautical  firm;  Orr, 
and  Ray  Pagal,  prasidant  of  tha  Farm  Editors  group. 


Garth  E.  Behrendt,  a  former 
feature  writer  and  columnist 
for  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
Gazette,  and  more  recently  pub¬ 
lications  editor  for  the  A.  O. 
Smith  (Corporation,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
Klau  -  Van  Pietersom  -  Dunlap, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee  based  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  agency. 


50-year  man  feted 

Streator,  Ill. 

The  Christmas  party  for 
Streator  Times-Press  employees 
had  a.s  a  special  theme  the  50th 
i  anniversary  of  Roy  Jones  com¬ 
ing  to  w'ork  at  the  newspaper. 
He  is  a  machinist.  The  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  employees 
I  presented  him  with  gifts. 


Richard  G.  Claeys,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  at  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  society. 


James  G.  Barrett,  a  former 
Newark  (N.J.)  News  reporter 
and  w’nter  for  business  maga- 
xines- 


Michael  Horberger,  deputy 
staff  director  of  the  Twentieth 
(lentury  Fund  in  New  York 
and  a  former  associate  editor 
with  Broadcasting  magazine,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  , 


-now  assistant  manager, 
corporate  programs  -  industrial 
products  and  services,  at  Amer¬ 
ican  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 


Bob  Martin — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times-Tri- 
Cities  Daily,  Bob  Stansell^- 
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How  does  ME  manage? 
new  titles,  new  duties 


(Part  of  a  report  to  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association.) 

«  «  ♦ 

Special  projects  editor,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  for  news 
development,  associate  editor  for 
administration,  executive  city 
editor. 

New  and  sometimes  puzzling 
titles  are  showing  up  in  the 
newsrooms  across  the  country, 
particularly  as  the  direction  of 
the  news  operation  becomes  more 
and  more  complex  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complicated  society. 

A  mini-svrvey  of  editors  with 
new  titles  by  APME  News  indi¬ 
cates  that  their  duties  fall 
roughly  into  two  areas: 

— Following  through  on  those 
important  stories  that  never  get 
done  because  they  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  daily  news  op¬ 
eration. 

— Relieving  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  part  of  his  administrative 
duties  so  he  wall  have  more  time 
to  direct  the  new’s  operation. 

Duties  vary 

And  with  the  perverseness 
tliat  seems  characteristic  of 
titles  in  the  newspaper  business, 
persons  with  the  same  titles 
don’t  necessarily  do  the  same 
jobs. 

For  instance  Marvin  Garrette, 
special  projects  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  oversees  the  Sunday 
“Perspective”  section  and  other 
special  sections,  helps  prepare 
budgets,  supervises  the  summer 
interns  and  is  a  general  trouble¬ 
shooter. 

Bob  Holmes,  special  projects 
editor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  “pokes  into 
those  things  in  the  community 
that  need  cold,  unhurried  exam¬ 
ination." 

Holmes  commented:  “Does 
this  kind  of  journalism — which 
all  the  experts  and  critics,  bo<th 
inside  and  outside  the  field,  say 
newspapers  should  be  practicing 
— does  it  make  the  paper  beloved 
and  respected  in  the  community 
and  bring  about  heaven  on 
earth?  No. 

“I  doubt  that  our  paper  com¬ 
mands  any  more  respect  among 
the  readers  than  papers  that 
never  muddy  the  waters.  And 
the  changes  we’ve  been  able  to 
bring  about  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts  have  not  been  earth- jolt¬ 
ing.” 

Donald  W.  Gormley  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  starts  off 
with  the  warning  that  his  title 
of  assistant  managing  editor  for 

26 


news  development  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  “misleading.” 

“My  job,”  he  writes,  “if  I  do 
it  well,  is  to  give  the  managing 
editor  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
things  that  he  considers  the 
most  important.” 

And  Larry  Newman,  the  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  says  the  most  attractive 
part  of  his  new  job  is  planning 
— for  the  use  of  new  technical 
processes,  studying  major  edi¬ 
torial  projects,  and  budgeting 
more  effectively. 

All  of  the  various  titles  and 
duties  are  a  refiection  of  the 
complexities  of  the  managing 
editor’s  job  and  how  various 
newspapers  are  taking  steps  to 
help  the  managing  editor  per¬ 
form  his  main  duty — directing 
the  coverage  of  news — more  ef¬ 
fectively. 

Troubleshooting  task 

Garrette  writes  that  “a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  each  work 
week  is  devoted  to  unanticipated 
functions  of  troubleshooting — a 
sort  of  newsroom  utility  fielder. 

“Much  of  this  phase  of  the  job 
consists  of  semi-administrative 
duties  in  assisting  the  managing 
editor. 

“I  have  helped  in  preparing 
the  news  department’s  semi-an¬ 
nual  budget,  the  twice-monthly 
newsroom  house  organ,  answer¬ 
ing  queries  from  readers,  evalu¬ 
ating  free-lance  and  syndicate 
material,  judging  staff  members’ 
performance  .  .  .,  personnel 
checks  of  prospective  employees 
and  developing  and  coordinating 
use  of  c<dor  pictures. 

“These  and  other  similarly 
varied  duties  are  mortised 
around  the  two  r^^ular,  more 
predictable  features  of  the  job. 

“During  the  summer  I  helped 
supervise  the  training  of  the  12 
summer  interns  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

“In  addition,  the  managing 
editor  has  recently  created  a 
planning  council  to  project  spe¬ 
cial  undertakings  and  longprange 
story  ideas.  I’ve  seen  selected  as 
a  member  of  the  gproup  and 
named  it  chief-note-taker.” 

Staggering  paperwork 

From  Chicago,  Gormley  writes : 
w’rites : 

“My  particular  duties  are  to 
monitor  the  budget,  recruit  new 
editorial  employees,  keep  abreast 
of  new  and  old  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  plan  editorial  promotion, 
represent  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  next  round  of  Guild 
negotiations  and  to  deal  with 


any  other  problems  assigned  to 
me. 

“In  regfard  to  news  develop¬ 
ment,  my  responsibility  for  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  gives  me  a  kind 
of  blanket  under  which  I  can 
operate.  For  example,  if  we  need 
to  sharpen  our  sports  coverage, 
I  stick  in  my  oar  by  suggesting 
additional  areas  of  coverage,  or 
a  series,  or  a  story  idea  that  is 
‘promotable.’  This  works  in  the 
financial  and  features  depart¬ 
ments  as  well. 

“Finally,  I  function,  within 
the  limits  of  my  ability,  as  the 
managing  editor’s  alter  ego.” 

Emphasizing  budget 

Newman,  whose  new  duties  at 
Dayton  are  primarily  planning, 
writes : 

“I’ve  gotten  into  editorial’s 
budget  in  considerable  detail. 
For  years  as  ME  I  approved 
expense  accounts  and  syndicate 
billings  but,  except  for  scanning 
monthly  total  from  the  business 
office,  I  really  didn’t  appreciate 
the  money  w’e’re  laying  out  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

“Now,  as  we  approach  a  time 
when  we’ll  be  submitting  an  an¬ 
nual  budget,  I  do.” 

• 

Military  journalism 
aid  noted  in  award 

Franklin,  Ind. 

A  Department  of  Defense 
award  citing  the  Franklin  Daily 
Journal  for  its  support  of  the 
Defense  Information  School  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  was 
presented  to  Robert  N.  Brown, 
publisher  by  Col.  John  J.  Chris¬ 
ty.  Also  at  the  ceremony  were 
Scott  Alexander,  editor,  and 
Tom  Hamilton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  of  the  Journal.  The  award 
w'as  the  first  gfiven  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  on  behalf 
of  DINFQS  to  a  newspaper  for 
its  support  of  studente  attend¬ 
ing  the  military  journalism 
school.  During  an  18-month  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Daily  Journal  hosted 
nearly  200  military  newspaper 
editors  to  a  workshop. 

• 

New  CAC  members 

Clarence  G.  Klopp,  managing 
director,  announces  that  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Circle,  Calumet 
Press  at  Highland,  Indiana; 
Greenburgh  Publications,  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.;  the 
News-Herald  at  Wyandotte, 
Michigan,  and  the  Sun  News¬ 
papers  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
have  been  elected  to  membership 
in  Certified  Audit  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  CAC  specializes  in  circu¬ 
lation  audits  of  paid  and  con- 
trolled-circulation  weekly  news* 
papers  and  locally-edited  maga¬ 
zines. 


Carriers  pay 
2,000  biUs 
at  59  banks 

Akron,  o. 

The  Beacon  Journal  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  largest  bank 
program  in  the  United  Stab  s 
being  used  by  newspaperboys, 
according  to  William  AylwarJ, 
assistant  circulation  managt  r 
of  the  Knight  newspaper  hero. 

A  total  of  59  branches  of  six 
Akron  area  banks  are  collecting 
1,400  newspaperboy  and  di.s- 
tributor  direct  accounts,  plus 
600  indirect  accounts. 

95  percent  of  the  Beacon 
Journal’s  newspaperboys  are 
thus  able  to  take  their  weekly 
bills  to  a  bank  near  their  horn*' 
and  make  payment. 

The  collections  are  computed 
at  the  central  office  of  the  Ak¬ 
ron  National  Bank.  The  im¬ 
mediate  deposit  provides  a  bene¬ 
fit  for  the  Beacon  Journal  since 
it  allows  more  interest  to  ac¬ 
crue. 

There  are  even  more  benefit.s 
for  the  boys. 

Aylward  pointed  out,  “The 
boys  learn  how  to  deal  with  a 
bank  and  the  bank  managers 
encourage  them  to  open  savings 
accounts. 

“This  provides  more  of  a  spur 
for  the  boys  to  get  a  college 
education,  which  is  of  course 
one  of  the  things  uppermost  in 
our  minds,”  Aylward  said. 

The  bank  payment  plan  al¬ 
lows  the  new'spaperboy  to  func¬ 
tion  very  much  like  an  inde¬ 
pendent  businessman.  He  need 
not  rely  on  his  parents  to  pro¬ 
vide  transportation  downtown 
to  the  newspaper  office. 

“It  also  cuts  down  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  losing  the  money 
or  being  robbed  along  the  way,” 
Aylward  said. 

“We  mail  bills  to  the  boys  on 
Saturday  afternoon,”  he  added. 
“They  then  have  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  pay 
their  bills. 

“Since  the  bank  payment 
plan  went  into  effect  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1968,  we  have  complete¬ 
ly  phased  out  the  cashier’s  jol) 
in  the  Circulation  Department.” 
• 

Long  service  ends 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Sale  of  the  1906  flatb^  cylin¬ 
der  press  once  used  to  print  the 
Aberdeen  Bulletin  is  announced 
by  the  Aberdeen  Daily  World, 
a  successor  daily.  The  press  was 
dismantled  and  sold  as  scrap 
after  being  used  since  1927  for 
commercial  printing.  Its  succes¬ 
sor  is  an  offset  job  press. 
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Reduce  your  risks  and  prolong  your  life. 
Another  way  to  protect  your  heart  is  to  help 
rour  Heart  Association  extend  and  strengthen 
[ts  life-saving  programs  of  research,  educa¬ 
tion  and  community  service. 


Are  you  a  candidate 
for  Heart  Attack? 

You  are  if  you  answer  yes  to  these  questions: 


1.  Are  you  overweight? 

More  than  3  times  as  many  deaths 
from  sudden  heart  attack  occur  in 
middle-aged  men  who  are  20%  or 
more  overweight. 


2.  Are  you  eating  your  way 
to  heart  attack? 

You  may  be  if  your  diet  is  too  rich 
in  saturated  fat  and  cholesterol. 


3.  Is  your  blood  pressure  high? 

Ask  your  doctor.  Most  high  blood 
pressure  can  be  controlled. 


□  □ 


□  □ 


□  □ 


4.  Do  you  smoke  cigarettes? 

If  you  smoke  more  than  one  pack 
of  cigarettes  a  day,  your  risk  of 
having  a  heart  attack  is  about 
twice  that  of  middle-aged  non- 
smokers. 

5.  Do  you  dodge  exercise? 

Regular,  moderate  exercise 
strengthens  the  heart  and  reduces 
the  risk  of  fatal  heart  attack. 

6.  Do  you  neglect  seeing 
your  doctor? 

Don’t.  See  him  regularly.  He  can 
help  you  reduce  your  risk  and  im¬ 
prove  your  health. 


□  □ 


□  □ 


□  □ 


GIVE... 

so  more  will  live 


HEART 

FUND 
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Texas  halfback  on  offense 
when  he  writes  his  colunm 


By  Karen  Jo  Elliott 

Austin,  Texas 

Sports  heroes  often  talk  test¬ 
ily  about  the  coverage  they  re¬ 
ceive  for  their  playing  efforts, 
but  star  halfback  Ted  Koy  is 
doing  something  about  it. 

Each  week,  Koy,  senior  start¬ 
er  on  the  University  of  Texas 
football  team  and  a  journalism 
major,  sits  at  his  typewriter  and 
raps  out  his  sports  column  for 
the  Daily  Texan,  student  news¬ 
paper. 

He  also  covers  campus  news 
events,  such  as  a  protest  over 
cutting  trees  to  make  way  for 
football  stadium  expansion. 
When  protesters  clung  in  the 
trees,  Koy’s  6-foot-2  210-pound 
frame  was  conspicious  in  the 
crowd. 

When  he  later  called  the  ath¬ 
letic  office  for  information  on 
the  incident,  he  received  the  curt 
reply,  “What  do  you  want  to 
know  that  for?  You  should  be  in 
football  practice.” 

How  players  see  game 

Being  a  football  standout 
hasn’t  made  Koy’s  life  as  a  re¬ 
porter  any  easier.  The  ruggedly 
handsome  tri-captain  has  spent 
most  of  his  22  years  with  a  foot¬ 
ball  in  his  hand,  but  he  picked 
up  the  pen  and  pad  for  the  first 
time  this  fall  when  he  began 
writing  the  weekly  sports  col¬ 
umn. 

Koy  says  sports  writers  do  a 
good  job  of  covering  the  game 
but  often  neglect  to  tell  fans 
about  the  men  who  play. 

“The  idea  that  a  team  is  a 
monster  machine  is  not  right.  It 
is  a  c<rflection  of  very  different 
individuals,”  he  says. 

Koy  began  his  column  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  he  and  his  teammates 
see  the  game. 

“Writing  a  column  is  like  be¬ 
ing  on  offense,”  he  says.  “You 
make  the  action.  But  w’hen  you 
write  news,  you  are  on  defense 
— you  are  reacting  to  someone 
else’s  action.” 

Koy  prefers  offense  both  on 
and  off  the  field.  At  the  onset  it 
was  easier  to  play  the  game 
than  write  about  it. 

“It  took  me  so  long  to  write 
that  first  column  that  I  thought 
it  was  a  term  paper.” 

One  of  his  major  considera¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  tone  or  slant. 
The  column  has  a  tone  of  ex¬ 
pertise,  yet  it  is  not  a  first  per¬ 
son  account,  but  rather  one  that 
could  be  written  by  a  columnist 
close  to  the  team. 

In  one  of  his  rare  first  person 


Ted  Key  in  iournalitm  lab. 


references,  Koy  opened  his  col¬ 
umn  after  the  Texas-Oklahoma 
battle  with,  “I  have  learned  in 
my  four  years  of  playing  foot¬ 
ball  at  the  University  that  you 
never  let  up — you  never  think 
about  letting  up.  The  idea  must 
never  enter  your  mind.” 

Loyal  readers 

One  journalism  professor  sug¬ 
gests  that  Koy  keeps  himself  out 
of  his  work  l^ause,  “He 
wouldn’t  want  to  focus  attention 
on  himself,  but  rather  on  the 
team.” 

Longhorn  coach  Darrell  Royal 
says,  “Ted  is  so  inside  football 
and  doesn’t  want  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  hurt  the  team,  yet  he 
has  to  be  a  good  journalist.  But 
Ted  has  the  intelligence  and  tact 
to  do  both  well.” 

Royal  and  the  Longhorns  are 
.some  of  Koy’s  most  loyal  read¬ 
ers.  Koy  says  the  compliments 
from  his  teammates  mean  the 
most  to  him. 

“I  know’  those  guys  wouldn’t 


say  anything  unless  they  be¬ 
lieved  it.  They  w’ould  rather  give 
me  a  hdrd  time  about  writing 
the  column  than  compliment  it 
if  they  could.” 

Koy  began  the  column  at  the 
suggestion  of  Texan  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Gary  Taylor. 

“Ted  agreed  in  the  spring  to 
think  about  writing  a  column,” 
Taylor  says.  “So  I  got  a  Dallas 
Morning  News  sports  writer  to 
do  a  story  in  w'hich  he  said  that 
Ted  would  w’rite  a  column  for 
the  Texan  because  I  know  he 
w’ouldn’t  back  out  then.” 

The  summer  maneuvering  on 
the  part  of  Taylor  proved  un¬ 
necessary.  Koy  returned  to  the 
University  in  the  fall  and  asked 
if  he  could  write  the  column, 
never  having  read  the  Dallas 
News  story. 

When  he  began  the  column  he 
says  he  saw  no  real  future  in  it. 

“Now  I  think  I  would  like  to 
write  a  column  if  I  should  get 
a  chance  to  play  pro  football,” 
he  says. 


“I’ve  always  stressed  foot!  all 
and  I  W’ouldn’t  want  to  abandon 
all  I’ve  put  into  it  to  write,  >ut 
I  would  like  the  two  to  run  par 
allel.” 

Journalism  and  football  run 
together  in  the  Koy  family.  His 
father  and  older  brother  wore 
outstanding  halfbacks  at  Texas 
and  in  the  pro  ranks,  and  his 
older  sister,  Margaret,  was  a 
sportswriter  before  she  became 
press  secretary  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Texas  House. 

Ted’s  next  big  game  is  in  the 
Cotton  Bowl  on  New  Year’s  Lay 
when  the  Longhorns  battle  the 
gridders  from  Notre  Dame. 

• 

ABC  will  give  news 
‘black  tie’  formality 

ABC  News  commentator  How¬ 
ard  K.  Smith  invites  Frank 
Reynolds,  his  co-anchorman  on 
the  “ABC  Evening  News”,  and 
a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  ABC 
News  correspondents  to  join  him 
in  a  review  of  the  major  news 
events  of  1969  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  8  (10-11:00  p.m.,  EST)  on 
“Dinner  at  Howard  K.  Smith’s” 
on  the  ABC  Television  Network. 

The  black-tie  gathering  of 
broadcast  journalists  w’ill  be 
televised  live  and  in  color  from 
Smith’s  suburban  Maryland 
home  just  outside  Washington. 
Over  coffee  and  cigars  Smith, 
Reynolds  and  their  fellow  news¬ 
men  will  discuss  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  nearly  all  of 
W’hich  w’ere  covered  personally 
by  the  correspondents  involved. 

Participating  in  this  news 
program  will  be  national  affairs 
editor  William  H.  Lawrence, 
science  editor  Jules  Bergman, 
State  Department  correspondent 
John  Scali,  commentator  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Morgan,  Hong  Kong 
bureau  chief  Ted  Koppel,  Mid¬ 
east  bureau  chief  Russell  Jones. 
Rome  bureau  chief  Barrie  Duns- 
more  and  White  House  corres¬ 
pondent  Tom  Jarriel. 


New  task  for  Snider 
on  UPI  sports  desk 

Appointment  of  Steve  Snider 
as  sports  feature  editor  for 
Unit^  Press  International  has 
been  announced  by  John  G. 
Griffin,  eports  editor, 

Griffin  said  Snider  will  direct 
an  expanded  feature  report  for 
the  UPI  sports  wire,  w’ith  em¬ 
phasis  on  in-depth  stories  and  a 
closer  coordination  with  jiic- 
tures, 

Snider  has  been  w’riting  “The 
Sports  Patrol”  column  for  UPI 
morning  newspapers  since  1916. 
He  will  continue  to  write  it,  but 
not  on  a  regular  daily  basis. 

Snider,  a  native  of  Lincoln, 
Ill.,  join^  UPI  in  19.34  in  De¬ 
troit 
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Public  Relations  Executives: 


If  you  mail 
‘press  contact  lists’ 
to  newspapers... 
Editor  &  Publisher’s 

piyind^ 

was  meant  just 
for  you! 


Here’s  the  solution  to  one  of  your  most  serious 
public  relations  problems  —  keeping  editors  and 
newsmen  on  1,750  U.S.  dailies,  wire  services, 
Canadian  and  foreign  newspapers,  suburban  and 
weekly  papers,  news  magazines,  syndicates  and 
broadcast  newsmen  —  informed  about  who  to 
contact  at  your  company,  and  where  to 
reach  them. 

PR/INDEX,  an  advertising  listing  published  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine  in  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month,  provides  you  with  an 
opportunity  to  list  your  communications  contacts 
where  the  press  can  readily  find  and  use  them. 
The  cost  is  low,  too,  less  expensive  than  regular 
mailings  to  press  lists. 

Minimum  six-line  listings,  on  a  12-month 
contract  basis  (first  issue  of  each  month  for  a 
year)  may  be  contracted  for  only  $3  a  line.  Single 
insertions  of  six-line  minimum  cost  only  $4  a 
line.  Special  discounts  (10%  available  for 
longer  listings. 


Write  now  for  a  complete  kit,  or 
complete  rates  and  information  to: 

)  Editor  &  Publisher 

t/  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
I  Phone  (212)  752-7050 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Baumann  the  innovator 


By  Don  Maley 

This  is  the  second  of  a  two- 
part  series  on  J.  Bruce  Bau¬ 
mann,  youthful  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich,)  Press.  Since  May,  Bau¬ 
mann  has  been  instituting 
changes  in  the  Press’  photo 
pages  that  have  brought  sparkle 
and  visual  impact  to  a  formerly 
uninspired  pictorial  package. 
This  week  he  talks  about  his 
background  and  his  philosophy. 

BauTnann  once  gave  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  that  “we  judge 
ourselves  by  what  we  feel  cap¬ 
able  of  doing,  while  others  jud^ 
us  by  w’hat  we’ve  already  done. 
If  we  haven’t  done  much,  then 
our  sense  of  wonder  should  ask 
why.  Although  ability  is  of  little 
consequence  without  opportunity 
w'e  can,  and  must,  create  our 
own  opportunities.” 

Former  Hoosier 

Baumann  created  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  last  spring  when  he  came 
to  Grand  Rapids  from  Indiana, 
where  he  was  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  and  picture  editor  of  the 
Evansville  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press.  (“I  grew  up  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  while  working  there,”  he 
says.)  Four-and-one-half  years 
before  that  he  was  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal  and  be- 
for  that  he  was  with  the  Dubu¬ 
que  (Iowa)  Telegraph^Herald. 

He  came  to  the  Press  with  10 
years  of  photo  experience  under 
his  belt  “to  find  a  place  that 
would  aUow  me  to  work  and 
create  the  type  of  visual  news¬ 
paper  that  has  impact  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  flair.” 

Luckily,  he  says,  the  Press 
“w'anted  to  do  the  things  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  a  new  opportunity 
for  pictures  began  to  form.”  It 
made  his  job  a  lot  easier. 

When  he  arrived  he  found  the 
door  wide  open  for  creating  his 
own  opportxmities.  “Werner 
Veit,  the  editor,  and  David  Os¬ 
borne,  the  managing  editor, 
want^  to  do  some  positive 
things  in  the  iricture  area,”  he 
says.  “And  their  decision  to  go 
my  route.  I’m  certain,  was  well 
though^t  out  in  advance  and 
they’ve  never  gone  back  on  any¬ 
thing  that  was  formerly  agre^ 
upon.” 

Baumann,  who’d  like  to  see 
the  Press  publish  both  a  roto 
and  a  quarterly  magazine,  is 
listed  as  one  of  the  news  execu¬ 
tives.  “Werner  Veit  felt  that 
he’d  be  defeating  his  owm  pur¬ 
pose  for  me  to  work  for  the 


WONDERING  WORSHIPPER — "In  thtn  troubled  timut,  when  man 
nned%  a  butter  underttandinq  of  hit  fellow  man,  a  young  boy  turnt 
to  religion  for  antwert  to  hit  tpecial  problemt." 


news  editor  or  for  the  city  edi¬ 
tor,”  he  says.  He  feels  that  he’s 
“paid  to  make  decisions,  not  to 
debate  the  direction  our  pictures 
will  take.” 

Veit,  described  by  Baumann 
as  being  “quite  knowledgable  in 
the  area  of  pictures  as  well  as 
w’ords,”  says  that  by  employing 
the  new  picture  policy  “we  hope 
to  achieve  the  ability  to  make 
statements  with  photographs.” 

Although  he’s  given  Bau¬ 
mann’s  new  picture  program 
100%  support,  Viet  feels  it’s  too 
early  to  tell  what  the  public  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  new  picture  policy 
w’ill  be.  “So  far,”  he  says,  “most 
of  the  reaction  has  come  from 
social  organizations  who  have  re¬ 
sented  not  having  their  social 
events  covered  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  This  response  has  been 
quit  considerable,  and  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  us  some  en¬ 
emies.  Balanced  against  this  re¬ 
action  is  a  more  scattered  indi¬ 
vidual  expression  of  approval 
we’ve  received.  It  should  be  re- 


and  blacks  alike.” 

The  Press’  “Crisis  in  Bl.ick 
and  White”  graifliically  depic'.ed 
some  of  these  problems. 

-v-jM  “Man  lives  with  the  fact  that 

preys  upon  human  frailty,' 
says  Baumann.  “We  must  sh  m 
these  injustices  with  our  cani' 
era.  And  there  is  no  question 
that  one  picture  story  in  the 
‘crisis’  special  of  a  family  vic¬ 
timized  by  a  slum  lord  showed 
one  injustice.  There  were  otl.er 
aspects,  all  concerning  rare, 
with  the  section  closing  out  with 
a  layout  of  young  children  inte¬ 
grating.” 

When  Baumann  came  to  the 
Press  he  came  bearing  over  200 
photo  awards.  Although  no 
slouch  in  the  accolade  depart¬ 
ment  it’s  surprising  he’s  in 
photojournalism  at  all.  He  only 
got  into  photography  in  the  first 
place  because  a  high  school 
teacher  told  him  if  he  signed-up 
for  a  photo  course  he  (Bau¬ 
mann)  would  be  washed-out  in 
six  weeks.  Baumann  likes  a  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Redirected  life 

“I’m  not  certain,  but  I  think 
his  challenge  redirected  my 
life,”  he  says.  His  first  photo 
netted  him  a  glorious  |5  and 
wound-up  on  the  covers  of  his 
high  schools’  text  books. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  six 
week  course  Baumann  was 
“hooked  on  photography”  and 
made  an  ‘A’  in  the  course. 

His  philosophy  rates  high 
marks  too.  He  believes: 

e  Photographers  must  learn 
to  see.  “See  the  world  he  lives  in 
and  wonder  how  he  can  make  it 
a  better  place  for  others.” 

,  o  f^rnt  *  Photographers  must  have  a 

■  sense  of  wonder.  “Like  children 

(he  has  two),  who  are  ooristant- 
membered  that  people  who  are  ly  fascinated  and  amazed  by  the 
unhappy  over  a  personal  experi-  world.  To  see  beauty  and  feel 
ence  wnth  the  paper  are  much  excitement  over  the  smallest  of 
more  likely  to  be  heard  from  things.  And  if  a  photographer 
than  those  who  approve  in  a  has  lost  this  sense  of  wonder  he 
more  general  way.”  should  try  to  recapture  it  if  he’s 

In  a  city  of  300,000  with  a  RO'^g  to  be  a  great  photog- 
black  population  of  from  13%  rapher.” 

to  15%  there  are  more  than  •  Photographers  must  “purge 
enough  social  problems  which  their  minds  of  rot  and  condi- 
present  myriad  opportunities  to  tioned  mores.”  “They  should 
shoot  meaningful  pictures.  learn  to  see  as  a  child  sees 
“Our  tensions  are  typical  of  H  a  photographer  can 

those  urban  areas  that  have  a  do  this  then  he  has  a 

large  migration  from  the  definite  advantage  for  although 
South,”  says  Veit,  ”of  generally  knowledge  gained  by 

uneducated  people  who  arrived  his  years  of  living  he’s  still  in- 
after  WWII.  We’ve  suffered  nocent  and  sensitive.  But  he 
through  one  three-day  riot  and  doesn’t  have  the  blind  naivete  of 
have  had  a  number  of  smaller  ®  child. 

scale  disturbances.  One  of  the  •  Photographers  must  learn 
greatest  sources  of  friction  is  to  look  at  the  whole  but  be  able 
the  Board  of  Education’s  at-  to  pick  out  the  delicate  parts, 
tempt  to  desegrate  predomin-  “Remembering  that  in  the  hap- 
ately  all-black  schools  in  the  piest  of  things  there  is  sadnea‘^, 
inner  city  by  bussing  some  chil-  and  in  the  sadness  of  things 
dren  to  schools  in  generally  there  is  hope.”  “I  believe,”  says 
white  neighborhoods.”  This  has  Baumann,  “that  when  you  really 
caused  resentment  from  whites  begin  to  see  something,  maybe 
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s  )mething  extremely  small,  may- 
le  something  much  more  com* 
I  licated,  then  you  begin  to  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  it. 
And  when  you  do  there's  no  end 
f  t  all  to  what  you  can  do  as  a 
1  hotographer.” 

•  There  are  more  good  pho- 
tograi^ers  working  on  news¬ 
papers  than  ever  before. 
“They’re  better  educated,  better 
trained  and  better  equipped.  The 
I<roblem  is  a  lack  of  qualified 
I>eople  in  picture  management,” 
he  says.  “Most  editors  talk  one 
story  but  do  another.  If  you 
Bsk^  everyone  on  the  staff  of  a 
newspaper  if  he  felt  he  was 
qualified  to  judge  pictures  you’d 
get  an  overwhelming  ‘yes’  for 
an  answer.  Of  course,  this  is 
the  fallacy  of  the  system  and 
only  editors  can  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes.” 

Unshakable  faith 

Baumann  also  has  unshake- 
able  faith  in  Baumann.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  in  what  I’m  doing,”  he 
says  in  closing.  “I  can’t  be  con¬ 
tent  to  sit  back  and  let  both  the 
world  and  my  life  pass  by.  I 


believe  that  it’s  unnecessary  to 
put  up  with  mediocrity  and  with 
laziness.  I  refuse  to  stifle  myself 
for  the  sake  of  not  rocking  the 
boat.  If  I  were  asked  to  categor¬ 
ize  myself  I’d  call  myself  a 
‘builder  in  visual  communica¬ 
tions’.” 

He  wants  his  potential  tapped 
and  ‘‘believes  in  newspapers” 
and  “feels  the  excitement  of  try¬ 
ing  to  create  something  better 
than  anyone  else.” 

The  bespectacled  lensman, 
who  feels  that  his  job  as  a  vis¬ 
ual  communicator  is  to  show 
“man’s  relationships  to  his  fel¬ 
low  man  and  to  form  a  better 
understanding  for  everyone,” 
hopes  that  both  Grand  Rapids’ 
brides  and  club  folks  fully  un¬ 
derstand  that  their  passport 
photos  have  been  delet^  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press  to  make 
room  for  more  meaningful  pic¬ 
tures.  And  today,  meanin^ul 
pictures  must  depict  contempor¬ 
ary  news  and,  due  to  the  temper 
of  our  times,  news  involves 
more,  much  more,  than  an  end¬ 
less  row  of  one-column  mug 
shot.s. 


AN  AGONIZED  SMILE.  A  FISHY  DUCK  AND  MUDDY  HAF- 
PINESS  (Cloekwism,  storting  at  top) — AN  INSTITUTIONALIZED 
MENTALLY  DISTURBED  BOY,  bowildnrnd  by  th»  Comoro,  trios  his 
host  to  smilo.  "Tho  picturo  is  blook  and  so  is  tho  institution.  And  >o 
aro  tho  Ihos  of  tho  childron  incarcoratod  thoro."  A  WILY  DUCK 
makos  liko  a  spawning  salmon  on  tho  oponing  day  of  Grand  Rapids' 
duck  soason,  hoping  oagor  huntors  who  sot  thoir  sights  on  him  will 
too  somothing  fishy.  MUDNIKS,  NOT  BEATNIKS,  colobrato  thoir 
triumph  aftor  a  throo-hour  tug  of  war.  Tho  studont's  shonanigans 
offotod  a  nico  chango  of  paco  from  clichi  sports. 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant, 

Copley  International  Corp. 

G.  Kenner  Bush,  publisher  of  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger,  writes  the  lead  for  L  and  D  this  week: 

“Good  hard  news  art  played  big  on  page  1  will 
make  readers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

“So  will  a  good  photo  of  no  particular  news  sig¬ 
nificance.” 

And  here’s  one  of  no  particular  new’S  significance, 
seven  columns  wide,  inches  deep.  It’s  nothing  but 
a  flock  of  sheep  out  to  pasture. 

We  need  more  pictures  such  as  this.  Picture  edi¬ 
tors  everywhere  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  today- 
myth,  the  big-personality  myth,  the  action-myth. 

The  caption  explains  that  “Here  in  Southeastern 
Ohio,  where  we  are  constantly  bombarded  by  ex¬ 
perts  telling  us  of  our  shortcomings,  we  have  beauty 
that  no  federal  agency  can  administrate.  It  is  our 
own  source  of  peace,  there  for  anyone  to  enjoy  sim¬ 
ply  for  its  beauty  or  to  soothe  the  weary  mind  after 
a  day  of  problems  and  tension.  There’s  really  no  news 
value  in  this  picture,  but  we  feel  it  is  a  welcome  re¬ 
lief  from  the  daily  diet  of  photos  of  fires,  riots,  Viet¬ 
nam’s  horrors,  criminals,  accidents  and  ^e  like  that 
darken  every  newspaper  out  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
porting  life  as  it  happens.  We  just  thought  you’d  like 
it.  We  do.” 

So  did  readers.  Mr.  Bush  sent  along  a  tearsheet 
of  a  batch  of  thank-you  letters  from  readers:  “It’s 
a  pleasant  change.”  “More  of  the  same  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.”  “You  rate  an  A-plus-plus.”  “Congratu¬ 
lations  to  you  and  the  staff.”  There  were  lots  of 
phone  calls,  too. 

The  shot  was  taken  by  Ken  Steinhoff  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  staff. 


The  Messenger  won  first  in  its  class  (16,500  circu¬ 
lation)  for  typography  in  the  1969  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  contest. 


The  Honolulu  Advertiser  (70,135  mornings)  has 
had  its  face  lifted.  The  result  is  a  vast  improvement. 

It’s  a  seven  and  one-half  column  format,  a  handy 
device  for  instant  white  space.  Six  columns  of  regu¬ 
lar  11-pica  body  type  is  spread  across  six  and  one- 
half  columns  of  space.  A  one  and  one-half-column 
set  runs  down  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

The  edition  indicator  on  the  left  of  the  nameplate 
is  a  color  spot.  The  streak  beside  column  8  also  is 
color.  Both  are  red.  Color  spots  are  eye-grabbing 
and  a  streak  provides  further  edition  identification. 

Rounded  boxes — there  are  five  on  this  page — are 
much  in  style  these  days. 

New-look  devices  are  used  on  inside  pages,  too, 
among  them  heads  beside  stories  instep  of  atop 
stories.  This  is  a  neat  way  to  handle  a  page  that 
contains  an  eight-column  ad  18  or  so  inches  deep. 

What  else  is  new?  Buck  Buchwald,  Advertiser 
managing  editor,  is  dauntless.  He  went  to  the  all¬ 
down  style  on  heads. 

All-all  down,  that  is,  capitalizing  only  proper 
nouns.  Not  even  the  first  word  is  up  imless  it’s  a 
proper  noun. 


Mr.  Taylor,  Editorial  Consultant  to  Copley  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.,  writes  this  feature  exclusively  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Communications  may  be 
addressed  directly  to  him  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue, 
La  Jolla,  California  92037. 
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CDN  and  Newhouse 
services  share  wire 


The  Newhouse  National  News 
Service  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun- 
Times  Wire  Service,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  Marshall 
Field,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Timea  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  S.  1.  Newhouse, 
owner  of  the  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  service  will  be  available 
as  soon  as  transmission  details 
can  be  completed. 

“We  are  pleased  that  the 
news-gathering  resources  of 
both  organizations  will  be 
teamed  to  produce  an  enlarged 
news  service  for  the  more  than 
100  daily  newspapers  involved,” 
Field  and  Newhouse  said  in  a 
joint  statement. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun- 
Times  Wire  Service,  including 
the  dispatches  of  the  Daily 
News  foreign  service,  is  received 
by  more  than  90  newspapers  in 
33  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada, 
Japan,  Australia,  Korea,  New 
Zealand  and  Thailand. 

The  chief  of  the  Daily  News 
Washington  bureau  is  Peter 
Lisagor.  Carleton  Kent  is  the 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Sun-Times. 

The  Newhouse  National  News 
Service  is  distributed  to  New¬ 
house  newspapers  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Huntsville,  Ala.;  Jersey  City, 
NJ.;  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Newark,  N.J.;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.;  Pascagoula,  Miss.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  and  Syracuse,  N.Y, 

The  Newhouse  News  ^rvice 
produces  background,  perspec¬ 
tive,  analysis  copy  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  Its  14  national  news  re¬ 
porters  cover  a  broad  range  of 
subjects,  including  the  White 
House,  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  labor,  science,  consumer 
affairs,  urban  affairs,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  the  environment.  The 
wire  also  carries  Sunday  col¬ 
umns  from  Newhouse  critics 
covering  the  theatre,  music,  bal¬ 
let,  movies  and  fashion  in  New 
York,  plus  a  daily  sports  column. 

In  addition,  the  Newhouse 
News  Service  has  a  staff  of  10 
regional  reporters  covering 
Washington  news  of  special  local 
interest  for  the  Newhouse  news- 
p.'ipers  throughout  the  nation. 
Lean  Reed  is  the  editor  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Howard  is  managing 
editor. 

David  Starr,  managing  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Press  in  the 
Newhouse  group,  said  it  was  ex¬ 


pected  that  the  new  arrangement 
would  be  affected  around  March 

1  when  Reuters  Service  sets  up 
its  multi-channel  network  which 
will  provide  a  channel  for  CDN 
and  Newhouse. 

Under  the  wire-split  arrange¬ 
ment,  Starr  explained,  New¬ 
house  copy  will  move  between 

2  and  9  p.m.,  and  CDN  will  fol¬ 
low  from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  The 
multi-channel  system  is  being 
worked  out  to  save  costs  which 
increase  under  new  tariffs  re¬ 
quiring  a  minimum  of  24-hour 
transmission. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  of  the  Field 
newspapers,  and  Starr  collab¬ 
orated  in  plans  for  the  joint 
operation. 

The  CDN  service,  formerly 
sold  to  the  Washington  Post, 
will  now  go  into  the  Washington 
Star. 

• 

Priaulx  will  join 
R&T  syndicate 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Allan  Priaulx  as 
managing  editor  and  acquisition 
of  an  audio  communications 
company. 

Lewis-  A.  Little,  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  general  manager,  said 
Priaulx  will  be  based  in  New 
York  after  January  5. 

Rapport  Communications,  a 
Dallas-based  firm  started  by 
Priaulx,  will  become  a  division 
of  the  syndicate  with  offices  in 
Des  Moines.  A.  M.  Rockwell,  for¬ 
mer  program  director  for  radio 
station  KRNT  in  Des  Moines, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  division.  Little 
said. 

Rapport  specializes  in  audio 
programs  for  training,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  motivation  in  private 
industry. 

Priaulx  formerly  worked  for 
United  Press  International  in 
Paris.  He  left  UPI  in  1968  to 
become  director  of  special  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  McLendon  Corp,,  a 
Dallas  broadcast  communica¬ 
tions  complex.  Later,  he  founded 
Rapport. 

Priaulx  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  boy  on  the 
Oregonian  in  Portland  while  he 
was  still  in  high  school.  At  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  Daily  Dartmouth.  He 
joined  UPI  in  1962  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Dennis  R.  Allen  was  syndicate 
managing  editor  for  the  last 
three  years. 


Canadian  probe 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

ing  from  its  role  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  textbook,  unofficial  lawyer 
and  social  adviser  for  readers. 

The  function  was  outlined  to 
the  committee  by  Corriere  Can- 
adese  (Canadian  Courier),  the 
Italian-language  Toronto  news¬ 
paper  which  became  in  Septem¬ 
ber  the  only  daily  among  the 
ethnic  newspapers  in  Canada. 

While  Corriere  is  distributed 
mainly  by  carrier  boy  and  street  i 
sales,  it  cites  the  Ontario  Eth-  j 
nic  Press  Association  saying  | 
postal  increases  for  mail-circu¬ 
lated  journals  have  amounted  to 
400  percent  on  the  average.  Sev-  | 
eral  ethnic  newspapers  have  | 
been  put  out  of  business  and 
others  had  to  curtail  frequency 
of  publication. 

Replying  to  suggestions  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  press  council  to 
deal  with  grievances  against 
newspapers  Corriere  says  the 
Ethnic  Press  Association  has 
just  declared  itself  in  favor. 
Corriere  adds: 

“This  could  be  a  ponderous  1 
undertaking  inasmuch  as  it  | 
would  require  the  establishment  I 
of  not  one,  but  indeed  25  coun-  | 
cils,  each  comprising  journalists  | 
and  lay  people  conversant  with 
the  language  and  knowledgeable  ! 
in  the  problems  of  a  specific 
ethnic  group.”  The  role  of  the 
ethnic  press  is  uniquely  signifi¬ 
cant,  Corriere  says,  because  for 
thousands  of  immigrants  unfa- 1 
miliar  with  English  or  French  I 
it  is  virtually  the  only  source  of 
continuous  information  about 
their  adopted  country. 

“It  is  here,  in  a  newspaper ' 
published  in  the  one  language ' 
he  fully  understands,  that  the  j 
new  arrival  finds  answers  to  his  ' 
questions.  The  small,  sometimes 
poorly-printed  paper  that  is  de¬ 
liver^  to  him  each  week  attains 
a  significance  in  his  life  that  few 
of  us  have  experienced.  ...”  | 

Ijirk  advertiser  support 

The  ethnic  press  has  to  strug- 1 
gle  against  a  series  of  internal 
problems  such  as  low  advertis¬ 
ing  volume,  antiquated  equip¬ 
ment,  inadequate  news  sources, 
insufficient  staff  and  marginal 
profits,  Corriere  says. 

A  common  complaint  is  lack 
of  support  from  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“In  general,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  give  us  the  impression  of 
being  apathetic  toward  ethnic 
newspapers.” 

However,  Corriere  adds,  an¬ 
other  source  of  advertiser  ap¬ 
athy  probably  involves  their 
fear  of  loss  of  control  over  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  advertisement 
when  the  newspaper  translates 
it  from  English  or  F'rench, 
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Underground  press  strives 
to  fuse  sex  with  politics 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 

The  underground  press  as  a  1 
revolutionary  vehicle — where  it  1 
started  and  where  it  is — is  re-  i 
viewed  with  leveling  delibera-  ] 
tion  by  Dr.  John  R.  Everett, 
president  of  the  New  School  for  ’ 
Social  Research  in  the  November  1 
30  issue  of  the  New  School  Bui-  ] 
letin.  1 

To  a  man  over  30  (and  to  Dr.  : 
Everett),  the  underground  < 
press,  looked  into  for  the  first  i 
time,  is  likely  to  prove  a  trau-  J 
matic  intellectual  experience.  1 
But  if  the  explorer  has  the  ) 
stomach  to  carry  on,  he  may 
arrive  at  conclusions  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  the  under¬ 
ground  editors  started  out  to  ( 
affect  when  they  lauched  their  1 
experiment  in  revolutionary  lit-  j 
erature.  i 

The  undergroiind  press,  inter-  j 
esting  enough,  is  against  every¬ 
thing  old  except  sex.  But  there  i 
is  meaning  in  this,  as  we  shall  i 
see.  I 

Dr.  Everett,  after  examining  I 
the  beginning  of  the  under-  ^ 
ground  publishing  anomality  in  ^ 
stodg^y  revolutionary  literature  : 
that  was  current  100  years  ago,  i 
traces  the  saga  down  to  sex  and  1 
pornography,  which  has  come  to  > 
mean  money  and  has  led  the  i 
underground  editors,  the  male 
members  at  least,  to  say  to  hell 
with  revolution.  Long  live  sex!  i 
There's  money  in  it! 

QmsHcal  Marxism  ‘ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  ' 
philosophy  of  the  underground  < 
press  is  classical  Marxism,  with  i 
the  answer  to  everything  evil 
lying  in  the  capitalist  system. 
The  system,  of  course,  must  go. 
But  as  in  all  Marxist  doctrine, 
there  is  no  faint  hint  that  logic 
and  fact  should  somewhere  be 
considered. 

“Those  over  50,”  writes  Dr. 
Everett,  “are  advised  to  ap¬ 
proach  these  [underground]  pa¬ 
pers  with  care  since  they  are 
likely  to  think  there  still  is  a 
craft  called  writing  and  that 
there  still  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
fact  and  that  a  fact  demands  a 
certain  degree  of  respect.” 

Hewing  away  with  care  never 
to  let  a  fact  stand  in  the  way  of 
revolutionary  rhetoric,  the  un¬ 
derground  press  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  “economic 
scarcity,”  holding  that  the  “es¬ 
tablishment”  has  contrived 
somehow  to  withhold  the  goodies 
that  technology  has  produced  in 
abundance.  Except  for  “greed” 
there  would  be  plenty  of  every¬ 


thing  for  everybody.  And  from 
this,  the  underground  press  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  conclusion,  which  Dr. 
Everett  summarizes  as  follows: 

“Because  of  technological  ad¬ 
vance,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
large  numbers  of  ill-trained  peo¬ 
ple — ^black  and  white — off  the 
labor  market  in  their  early 
years.  The  system  knows  that  it 
can  handle  only  a  fixed  percent¬ 
age  of  poor  people.  They  are 
needed  for  menial  tasks,  as  the 
low-paid  and  exploited  servants 
and  sweepers  of  the  system.” 

Dialectic  conclnsioii 

From  this  conclusion,  the  un¬ 
derground  press,  skipping  not  a 
beat  in  its  progression,  arrives 
at  different  dialectic  conclusion, 
which  Dr.  Everett  summarizes 
as  follows: 

“The  ban  against  pre-marital 
sexual  activity,  according  to  the 
underground  press,  is  clearly 
based  in  the  system’s  need  to 
put  young  men  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  process  as  early  as  possible. 
In  effect,  the  ban  says  to  every 
young  man — ‘get  a  job  and  go 
to  work  for  some  capital  owner, 
then  get  married  and  then  you 
can  satisfy  your  sexual  crav¬ 
ings’.” 

The  inconsistency  between 
arguing,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  “system”  wthholds  jobs 
from  the  young  in  order  to  cre¬ 
ate  scarcity,  and  asserting  on 
the  other  ^at  the  same  system 
withholds  sex  as  a  prize  to  in¬ 
duce  the  young  to  “get  a  job  and 
go  to  work,”  presents  a  gap  in 
logic  that  is  not  at  all  difficult 
for  an  underground  editor  to 
ignore.  Indeed,  according  to  Dr. 
Everett,  they  made  their  own 
leap  toward  sex  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  it  had  a  greater  appeal 
than  Marxian  dialectics,  and 
that  there  was  money  in  it.  Dr. 
Everett  summed  it  up  this  way : 

Plain  and  simple  sex 

“The  underground  press,  from 
the  very  start,  knew  where  the 
church’s  moral  position  was 
weakest  with  the  young.  It  was 
not  in  radical  politics  because 
the  Establishment  had  always 
permitted  some  young  ministers, 
priests  and  rabbis  to  speak 
words  of  pacifism  and  social  re¬ 
form.  These  words  made  the  es¬ 
tablishment  feel  comfortable, 
but  never  did  any  serious  dam¬ 
age. 

“It  certainly  was  not  in  the 
church’s  criticism  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  The  last  of  that  had 


underground  press  would  reco  »- 
^  nize  that  the  real  profits  in  t’le 

sheets  is  in  the  sexual  rath  'r 
than  the  political  content” 

This  development  gained  i  s 
present  momentum  toward  tl  e 
end  of  1968,  as  Dr.  Evere  t 
died  when  the  labor  union  chiefs  traces  it,  when  the  New  Yo-,  k 
became  the  flunkies  of  the  power  Free  Press  “floundered  and  dif  d 
elite,  and  there  was  never  a  in  a  sea  of  debt”  Some  of  tl  e 
spark  left  when  the  middle  class  revolutionary-minded  staffers,  in 
became  so  larg^  and  prosperous,  order  to  save  their  jobs,  put  to- 
No,  the  last  point  of  attack— if  gether  a  sheet  “that  hits  the 
the  church  is  really  to  be  finish-  newsstands  in  November,  1968.” 
ed — is  sex,  plain  and  simple  sex.  They  call  it  Screw. 

T  "Screw  was  an  instant  sue 
morality  had  be^me  about  Ae  Everett  notes,  “wher- 

only  ai^  where  the  Church  [as  Q,e  publishers  could  find 

an  ins^ment  of  the  system]  „g^g  ^ho  would  stock 

was  willing  to  take  a  stand  and  ^he  first  issues  were  much 
preach  wmething  positive  to  the  better  written  than  the  old  New 
young.  The  position  ^simple  York  Free  Press  ...  and  there 
-sex  IS  an  adult  activity,  pn-  .^^g  taint  of  revolutionary 
i^nly  designed  to  guarantee  or  cultural  analysis  on 

the  confanuance  of  toe  race,  and  ^ny  of  the  pages.” 
it  IS  to  be  conducted  in  a  rather 

grim  way  only  by  males  and  fe-  6  papers  in  New  Yoi^ 

males  who  are  married  to  each  .  .  ^  _  _ 

other  ”  June,  1969,  Dr.  Everett 

Obviously,  there  was  a  great 

deal  lacking  here,  be^een  loids  on  sale  in  New  York  City, 
theory  and  practice.  The  under-  observing:  “The  old  mainstay  of 
ground  editors  wedged  into  this  f «  underground  press.  East  Vti- 
breach.  “The  Puritan  tradition  set  up  a  wparnte 

is  dying,”  Dr.  Everett  com-  corporation  to  publish  Kws, 
mented,  “and  the  underground  f®"?f 

press  fights  for  the  privilege  of  “  SpS  unde^ound  pa- 

administering  toe  last  rites.”  bepn  Pleasure,  and 

Such  was  the  beginning-to  f?™®  ^®'^  ®!J 

strike  a  blow  at  the  Church  and  ^he  New  York  F^  Press  imd 
the  system  of  religious  taboo  Screw  left  to  start  the 

that  supports  it  and  the  ruling  ^ork  Review  of  Sex.' 

elite.  Nothing  new  in  this — ^basic  All  of  this  has  no  doubt  dis- 

Marxism.  But —  concerted  classical  Marxists  to 

the  point  of  asking  each  other 
A  predictable  direction  jugt  what  revolutionary  political 
“Although  the  ride  down  the  .objective  the  under^ound  press 
old  raunch  road,”  states  Dr.  Ev-  >*  serving.  Dr.  Everett  has 
erett,  “started  slowly  with  pon-  some  concluding  thoughts  on 
derous  revolutionary  rhetoric  to  ^bis. 
go  with  the  pictures  (of  naked-  Freud’ 

ness,  hair  and  perversion),  it 

gathered  speed  as  the  under-  "So  far,”  he  writes,  “the  un- 
g^ound  press  beg^an  to  under-  derground  press  has  succeeded 
stand  the  'relation  between  sug-  iu  demonstrating  that  the  much- 
gestive  pictures  and  circulation,  sought  after  connection  between 
The  more  female  and  male  nudes  sex  and  politics — the  semi-liter- 
.  .  .  copulation  and  oral  sex,  the  ate  generalizers  sometimes  refer 
faster  the  cash  moved  from  the  to  it  as  ‘fusing  Marx  and  Freud’ 
customers’  pockets  to  the  under-  — is  still  a  desire  rather  than  a 
ground  press’  bank.  fact.  The  political  fantasy  that 

“Soon  references  to  sex  re-  ascribes  all  public  evil  to  a  gfiant 
lated  to  revolution  was  left  to  impersonal  conspiracy  ca|i^ 
the  rather  dreary  females  who  ^be  system  livre  a  separate  life 
periodically  write  about  how  from  the  sexual  fantosy  that  as- 
women  are  the  most  repressed  cribes  all  private  ills  to  a  re- 
and  oppressed  segment  of  the  pressive  sexual  morality  .  .  . 
human  race.  Readers  soon  got  “One  thing  seems  certain:  the 
the  idea  that  the  male  editors  political  side  of  the  underground 
and  writers  would  settle  for  free  press  is  not  likely  to  split  off 
sex  and  cash  and  to  hell  with  from  the  sex  as  the  pomogfraphy 
the  revolution.”  side  did  from  politics.  Sex  will 

The  underground  editors  had  ®®ii  by  itself  while 

arrived  at  a  fork  in  their  road,  pretentious  factless  political 
and  had  taken  a  predictable  di-  theorizing  will  not. 
rection.  “It  also  seems  reasonable  to 

“Any  Freudian  analyst,”  Dr.  assume  that  the  undergpround 
Everett  continues,  “should  have  press  presents  no  serious  cha'- 
been  able  to  predict  that  sooner  lenge  to  the  stability  of  the  n- 
or  later  the  promoters  of  the  public.” 
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High  school 
group  tells 
readership 

Advertisers  and  agencies  are 
constantly  on  the  look  for  ways 
to  attract  the  youth  audience — 
and  they  are  asking  the  media 
for  specific  data  on  their  appeal 
to  that  segment.  Newspapers, 
particularly,  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged  to  come  up  with  reader- 
ship  and  “page-traffic”  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  the  advertiser  in 
reaching  his  target. 

A  recent  response  to  this  call 
for  help  is  a  Quill  and  Scroll 
study  on  “What  Teenagers  Read 
in  the  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
paper.” 

To  come  up  with  some  an¬ 
swers,  a  four-page  questionnaire 
with  answer  sheets  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  887  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  English  and  Journalism 
classes  at  all  levels  of  study.  Of 
the  total,  430  were  Florida  stu¬ 
dents,  457  in  other  states;  37 
percent  were  boys,  63  percent, 
girls;  and  72  percent  were  16 
or  17  years  old. 

The  study  found  that  more 
than  half,  or  56  percent,  of  the 
teenagers  spend  15  to  29  min¬ 
utes  on  an  average  school  day 
reading  their  hometown  paper. 
One-fourth  spend  less  or  no 
time,  and  about  one-fifth  devote 
more  time.  Thus,  a  probable 
conclusion  vras  reached  that 
headline  scanning,  page-hopping 
and  random-sampling  may  olten 
be  the  extent  of  the  reading.  It 
was  also  found  that  journalism 
students  give  a  little  more  time 
to  reading  their  papers  than  do 
junior  and  senior  English  stu¬ 
dents. 

On  news  reading,  nearly  three 
out  of  four  always  or  usually 
read  .nev/s  of  their  high  school 
activities,  sports  programs  and 
other  non-academic  news.  More 
than  one-fourth  do  not  read  such 
news  very  often  or  almost  never 
read  it.  Slightly  more  than 
three  out  of  five  read  their  high 
school  academic  program.  And 
seven  out  of  ten  read  news  about 
teenagers  and  juveniles,  but  less 
than  one-half  read  news  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Percentages  of  those  who 
read  categories  of  domestic 
news  always  or  usually  are: 
National — 77  % 

World,  UN,  wars — 74% 

Riots,  demonstrations — 74% 
City,  county — 73% 

Disasters — 73% 

Local  crime — 66% 

State— 65% 

Accidents— 64  % 

Politics,  government — 54% 
Non-local  crime — 53% 


Fashion,  food,  health — 49% 

W  eather— 45  % 

Social,  weddings,  parties — 45% 
College  sports — 43% 

Pro  sports — 42% 

Science,  space,  inventions — 40% 
Commimity  service,  projects — 
31% 

Religion,  churches — 23% 
Business,  labor — 19% 
Percentages  of  those  who  read 
world  news  are : 

Southeast  Asia,  Vietnam — 74% 
Russia — 52% 

Western  Europe — 48% 

China,  Japan,  Korea — 46% 
Middle  East-^4% 

India — 30% 

Cuba,  Caribbean — 25% 

Africa — 24% 

Mexico— 18% 

Australia,  New  Zealand — 17% 
South  America — 17% 

Canada,  Greenland — 14% 

On  non-news  content,  comics 
rank  number  one  in  newspaper 
reading  by  teenagers,  with  84 
percent  reporting  that  they  al¬ 
ways  or  usually  read  the  comic 
section.  Editorial  cartoons  also 
rank  high,  with  a  70  percent 
reading.  Editorials  attract  only 
39  percent,  and  letters  to  the 
editor,  only  37  percent. 

Less  than  one-third  read  fea¬ 
ture  articles,  with  percentages 
as  follows:  travel  and  scenery, 
32% ;  biographical,  32% ;  sci¬ 
ence,  27%;  historical,  26%; 
other,  43%. 

Teenagers  do  in  fact  read 
newspaper  ads  for  some  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  as  much  as 
they  read  some  newspaper  con¬ 
tent.  Best-read  ads,  by  product 
and  kind  are: 

Movies — 79% 

Sportswear,  equipment — 49% 
Shirts,  blouses— 40% 

Dresses — 48% 

Skirts,  jumpers — 43% 

Footwear — 39% 

Slacks,  dungarees,  travel — 38% 
Records,  record  players — 37% 
Jewelry — 31% 

Classified — 3 1  % 

Poorest-read  ads  are: 

Razors,  blades — 6% 

Pool  Halls — 9% 

Bowling  Lanes — 10% 

Legal  advertising — 11% 

Barber  shops,  beauty  parlors — 
11% 

iCamera,  films — 13% 
Typewriters — 14% 

Motorcycles,  scooters — 15% 
Candy — 15% 

Musical  instruments — 15% 
Raincoats — 15% 

Flowers — 16% 

Radio,  tv  sets — 16% 

• 

Ed  Mueller  dies 

Edward  A.  Mueller,  61,  chief 
auditor  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  when  he  retired  in  1968 
after  42  years  with  the  news 
service,  died  December  15  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  joined  UP  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  1926. 


Miami  Herald  readei 


get  a  5-poimd  package 


If  readers  took  an  unusually 
long  time  to  peruse  their  Sun¬ 
day,  December  7  edition  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  it  was 
with  good  reason.  .?rhe  paper  that 
day  was  the  largest  in  the  60- 
year  history  of  the  Herald. 

Both  number  of  pages — 564 — 
and  total  number  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  inches  —  56,457  —  broke 
records  established  in  the  pre- 
Christmas  season  of  1968. 

Previous  highs  were  510  pages 
and  more  than  48,000  advertis¬ 
ing  inches  in  the  December  1, 
1968  issue. 

The  December  7  paper  weigh¬ 
ed  5  lbs.  6  ozs. 

Included  in  the  vast  advertis¬ 


ing  package  were  36,766%  in¬ 
ches  of  ROP  retail  advertising, 
11,104  inches  of  ROP  classi  ied, 
1,441  inches  of  ROP  general  and 
11%  inches  of  legal.  Special  in-' 
serts  included  were  an  88-page 
gift  guide  and  a  24-page  holiday 
fa^ion  sections. 

The  Herald’s  new  locally 
printed  comic-feature  section 
contained  210  inches  of  general, 
264  of  retail  and  56  of  classified. 

Tropic,  the  rotogravure  mag¬ 
azine,  included  1,335%  inches  of 
general  and  1,188  inches  of  re 
tail. 

Three  pre-printed  sections 
(12,  16  and  32  pages)  totaled 
4,080  inches  of  retail. 


Hot  story  under  his  arm 


Brussels 

At  the  NATO  meeting  in  Brussels  there  was  a  touch  of 
the  cloak  and  dagger  when  AP’s  London  staffer  Arthur 
Gavshon  asked  a  contact  for  an  advance  copy  of  the  com¬ 
munique. 

“Give  me  your  newspaper,”  the  contact  said. 

Arthur  handed  over  ^e  newspaper  tucked  under  his 
arm.  He  and  the  contact  walked  along,  the  contact  pre¬ 
tending  to  read  the  newspaper.  Then  the  newspaper  was 
returned  to  Arthur.  Folded  inside  was  a  draft  of  ^e  com¬ 
munique. 


Appalachia  and  ^Pinkville’ 
stories  win  Hearst  awards 


A  Kansas  State  University 
senior’s  account  of  a  “Hillbilly” 
doctor  and  his  one-man  battle 
against «  Appalachian  poverty 
won  national  writing  honors  in 
the  second  of  six  monthly  com¬ 
petitions  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation’s  an¬ 
nual  $55,200  Journalism  Awards 
Program. 

A1  Messerschmidt,  21-year- 
old  associate  editor  of  the  KS 
Collegian,  earned  first  place  and 
awards  totaling  $1,600 — an  $800 
scholarship  for  himself  and  a 
matching  grant  for  his  journal¬ 
ism  department — for  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  he  w’rote  about 
Appalachia  for  the  campus 
newspaper.  As  top  winner  of  the 
November  competition,  Messer¬ 
schmidt  is  also  eligible  to  vie  for 
additional  scholarships  in  the 
year-end  championship  competi¬ 
tion. 

Second  place  was  awarded  to 
John  R.  Olsen,  Vietnam  veteran 
now  in  his  junior  year  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  for  his 
“Pinkville  massacre”  article 


based  on  an  interview  with  a 
fellow  ex-GI,  Ronald  L.  Riden- 
hour,  who  first  called  attention 
to  the  event. 

Steve  Rudman,  University  of 
Utah  senior,  placed  fourth  for 
his  second  award  this  year. 

Other  scholarship  winnen 
were:  Lloyd  Goodman,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  third;  Le.slir 
Goldman,  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College,  fifth ;  Doug  Grow, 
University  of  Missouri,  sixth: 
Margaret  Buchler,  University  of 
Maryland,  seventh;  Peter  Drier. 
Syracuse  University,  eighth; 
Dave  Bourdon,  University  of 
Maryland,  ninth;  and  Jan  Short. 
University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  tenth. 

A  small  margin  separates  thf 
five  leaders  in  the  race  for 
school  honors.  Kansas  State 
University  leads  in  the  point 
scoring,  followed  by  SyrracJ* 
University,  University  of  Soi'th- 
em  California,  University  of 
Colorado  and  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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College  daily 

Continued  from  page  13) 

Herman’s  job  is  to  handle  the 
3a!)er’s  financial  affairs.  As  the 
peraon  who  controls  the  purse 
jtiings,  he  can  wield  a  lot  of 
po  ver;  but,  he  does  not  use  it. 
Responsibility  for  the  newspa- 
pe  ’s  entire  operation  lies  with 
tfx  editor-in-chief. 

Each  spring  an  Advisory 
Board,  consisting  of  four  faculty 
members  and  four  students,  se¬ 
lects  the  editor-in-chief  and  the 
advertising  manager.  By  vote 
»f  the  university  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  neither  the  Advisory  Board 
nor  the  general  manager  of  the 
naper  can  interfere  with  any¬ 
thing  the  editor  chooses  to  print. 

Editorial  freedom 

Thus  the  editor-in-chief  has 
the  power  and  authority  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  entire  editorial  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  both  news  dis¬ 
semination  and  editorial  opinion 
articles.  This  freedom  has  been 
maintained  through  a  liberal 
editorial  policy.  Because  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  student  government 
have  no  financial  control,  neither 
can  apply  pressure  to  curb  edi¬ 
torials  critical  to  their  opera¬ 
tion. 

Editorial  comment  is  directed 
[by  Crate  in  consultation  with  his 
editorial  editor  and  other  mem- 
jbers  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
The  State  News  recently  spon¬ 
sored  a  campaign  backing  Act¬ 
ing  President  Walter  Adams  for 
appointment  as  permanent  uni¬ 
versity  president.  Support  was 
evidenced  by  over  17,000  signa¬ 
tures  on  a  petition  circulated 
throughout  the  university,  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  influence  of  the 
State  News. 

(kimmiosion  system 

The  newspaper’s  influence 
reaches  far  beyond  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  its  high  circulation  is 
used  as  a  lever  to  sell  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  essential  to  the 
paper’s  operation.  The  State 
News  advertising  department 
creates  more  than  $.'500,000  a 
year  in  retail  advertising.  This 
ii  probably  the  largest  figure  for 
a  college  paper.  Its  staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  20  student  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  three  artists,  with 
»ne  full-time  and  two  part-time 
secretaries.  Aimed  at  a  student 
market  that  spends  over  $120 
million  annually,  advertising  in 
the  State  News  is  respected  by 
East  Lansing  and  Lansing  mer¬ 
chants,  most  of  whom  advertise 
on  a  contract  basis,  as  well  as 
national  advertisers. 

“The  power  of  editorial  free- 
ioia  is  often  guaranteed  by  the 


size  of  a  newspaper’s  income,” 
says  Bill  Castanier,  advertising 
manager.  “On  the  State  News, 
incentive  to  sell  advertising  is 
created  by  the  successful  com¬ 
bination  of  a  commission  system, 
a  tradition  of  excellence,  and 
personal  pride — thus  our  high 
sales.” 

Account  executives  receive  5% 
to  10%  commissions  depending 
on  a  specified  quota,  and  a  mini¬ 
mal  mileage  allowance.  Each 
executive  is  fully  responsible  for 
his  assigned  contract  accounts 
plus  a  number  of  non-contract 
accounts,  for  an  average  total  of 
30  accounts  per  salesper.son.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  originally 
contracting  the  account,  decid¬ 
ing  on  a  sales  promotion,  copy- 
writing  and  arrangements  for 
photography  or  art-work  for 
those  accounts  without  their 
own  advertising  departments, 
proper  insertion  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  any  other  neces¬ 
sary  business  details. 

Robert  L.  Bullard,  staff  ad¬ 
visor,  is  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  continuity  within  the  de¬ 
partment,  as  well  as  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  paper, 
by  interpreting  policies  and 
keeping  well  informed  on  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  trends.  Bullard 
is  always  anxious  to  help  the 
staff  by  offering  professional  ad¬ 
vice  because,  as  he  says,  “The 
financial,  and  editorial,  indepen¬ 
dence  of  any  publication  de¬ 
pends  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
how  well  the  revenue  earning 
staff  does  its  job.” 

r.laMvified  revenue 

Revenue  earning  is  also  the 
job  of  the  classified  advertising 
department,  and  the  $700,000 
per  year  income  of  the  State 
News  could  not  be  possible  with¬ 
out  its  extensive  classified  sec¬ 
tion.  The  State  News  charges  a 
daily  fee  for  these  ads,  unlike 
many  college  papers  that  pro¬ 
vide  them  as  a  free  service  to 
students.  But  the  managers  feel 
that  this  is  fair  considering  the 
large  circulation  of  the  paper. 

Also  large  is  the  State  News 
photographic  department.  Ber- 
vin  A.  Johnson,  .staff  advisor  and 
author  of  the  recently  published 
“Opportunities  in  Photography 
Careers,”  has  h^d  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  growth  and  success 
of  the  department.  Johnson  him¬ 
self  can  proudly  boast  of  over 
200  awards  of  national  recogni¬ 
tion  in  photography,  including 
the  Master  of  Photographic 
Craftsman  degree  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Photographers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  several  Photographer  of 
the  Year  awards.  His  work  in 
commercial,  industrial,  portrait, 
press,  and  free-lance  photog¬ 
raphy  has  earned  him  national 
recognition  and  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  and  reproduced  through¬ 


out  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

“My  reward  now  will  be  in 
helping  to  develop  young  people 
into  good  photographers,”  says 
Johnson.  These  young  people  in¬ 
clude  12  regular  staff  members 
and  12  apprentice  members  or 
“stringers”  that  do  photographic 
work  for  both  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments,  as  well 
as  outside  advertising  work. 

Business  coordinators 

The  whole  operation  is  coordi¬ 
nated  by  a  capable  business  staff 
of  three  full-time  and  one  part- 
time  secretary  to  manage  the 
paper’s  financial  volume  of  al¬ 
most  a  half-million  dollars.  This 
department  handles  cost  ac¬ 
counts,  contracts,  billing  and 
tear  sheets,  subscriptions,  and  a 
monthly  financial  statement,  as 
well  as  the  payroll  amounting 
to  nearly  $240,000  a  year. 

“A  great  deal  of  my  time  is 
spent  on  the  phone  handling  our 
credit  system,”  says  Miss  Mar- 
leta  Baily,  head  of  the  business 
department.  “Accounts  receiv¬ 
able  have  become  a  problem  na¬ 
tionally  due  to  the  tight  money 
situation.  Last  spring  we  had  to 
adopt  a  protective  policy  of  get¬ 
ting  credit  ratings  on  all  ac¬ 
counts.” 

This  is  typical  of  the  problems 
inherent  in  publishing  a  large 
newspaper,  but  the  State  News 
success  story  proves  that  it  is 
possible  to  overcome  them.  Well- 
trained,  talented  students  have 
produced  a  newspaper  that  has 
six  times  received  the  Pace¬ 
maker  Award,  given  to  the  best 
college  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“A  viable  organization  can  be 
fashioned  from  what  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  student  activity,”  says 
editor  Jim  Crate,  “and  this  pro¬ 
cess  will  not  preclude  publish¬ 
ing  an  active,  aware,  student- 
oriented  newspaper.” 


Fulbright  blasts 
Pentagon  junkets 

Washington 

In  an  opening  blast  at  the 
Pentagon’s  spending  for  public 
relation.  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright  of  Arkansas  this 
week  brought  newsmen  into  the 
heat  of  his  spotlight.  He  re¬ 
ferred  particularly  to  those 
news  media  executives  “who 
have  been  thumping  the  Navy’s 
tub.” 

Fulbright  charged  the  mili¬ 
tary  uses  an  “arsensal  of  public 
relations  weapons”  to  gain  sup¬ 
port  for  its  programs  and  bud¬ 
gets. 

In  the  last  two  years,  he  re¬ 
ported,  the  Navy  has  launched 
13  cruises,  mostly  to  Hawaii, 
and  the  188  gue.sts  included  a 
number  of  newspaper  people 
who  “cooperated”  in  spreading 
its  message. 

• 

Limits  are  placed 
for  bowling  scores 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  cov¬ 
erage  and  to  give  more  reccigni- 
tion  to  outstanding  individual 
performances,  the  Home  News 
has  changed  its  format  for 
bowling  news. 

A  roundup  story  about  the 
highlights  at  each  bowling  cen¬ 
ter  will  appear  daily.  These 
roundupe,  in  story  form,  will  re¬ 
port  all  games  of  260  and  sets 
of  700  by  men,  and  all  games  or 
225  and  sets  of  635  or  better  by 
women. 

Junior  league  scores  will  have 
minimums  of  225  and  600  for 
boys,  and  190  and  575  for  girls. 

Friday  night’s  scores  will  be 
published  in  Saturday’s  paper. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  scores  will 
appear  in  Monday’s  editions. 


TODAY'S  LESSON — Th*  Southarn  Nawtpapar  Publithart  AtMciation 
Seminar  on  Hia  Univaraity  of  Florida  campus  attractad  educational 
writers  from  13  states.  From  left  to  riqht:  Dr.  William  Alaiandar, 
proqram  director  from  the  Colleqa  of  Education  qoas  over  tha  day's 
events  with  Mrs.  Jan  Morris  of  tha  Tampa  (Fla.)  Timas,  Mrs.  Anna 
Moise  of  tha  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evaninq  Post,  and  Tom  Dillon,  of 
tha  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 
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Title  changes 

Miami 

Changes  in  titles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  four  executives  of 
the  Miami  Herald  are: 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher,  be¬ 
comes  editorial  chairman; 

James  L.  Knight,  president, 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board; 

Lee  Hills,  associate  publisher, 
is  now  publisher; 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
is  president. 


Agnew 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Paterson,  N.J.  Hal  Jurgensmeyer  named 
Call  and  News  GM  at  Miami  Herald 

are  combined  .  .  Miami,  Fla.  St.  Petersburg  Times  mail  i 


pride  in  him  it  (The  Sun)  acts 
like  it  is  ashamed  of  him.  He’s 
not  going  out  of  the  way  to  do 
something  for  the  Sun.” 

Thompson  said  his  statements 
were  made  “in  a  private  con¬ 
versation”  with  Potter  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  statements  by  Potter 
that  the  Sun  should  get  special 
consideration  because  it  is  the 
Vice  President’s  hometown  pa¬ 
per  and  had  supported  him  in 
two  elections. 

Denies  seeking  favors 

Potter  denied  that  he  had 
sought  favored  treatment  for 
his  paper  and  said  that  Thomp¬ 
son’s  statements  were  made 
after  he  had  asked  “if  there 
were  any  other  reasons”  why 
the  Sun’s  application  had  been 
rejected. 

Thompson  said  that  editorial 
policy  was  not  a  factor  in  se¬ 
lecting  newsmen  to  go  on  the 
trip.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
New  York  Times  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  even  though  its  editorials 
had  not  always  lauded  the  Vice 
President.  Among  those  which 
applied  but,  excluded  are  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Time 
magazine,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

No  press  plane 

Among  publications  that  did 
not  apply  were  United  Press  In- 
tematio^,  Newsweek,  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  the 
Baltimore  News- American,  a 
Hearst  newspaper. 

Thompson  said  that,  with 
space  for  only  10,  and  32  ap¬ 
plicants,  selecting  newsmen  to 
accompany  Agnew  “has  Ixien  one 
big  headache.”  There  were  not 
enough  applicants  to  justify 
chartering  a  special  press  plane, 
which  would  have  cost  consider¬ 
able  money. 


The  Paterson  Morning  Call 
and  the  Paterson  Morning  News 
were  combined,  starting  with  the 
issue  of  December  22. 

Negotiations  last  week  ended 
in  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Call 
to  the  News  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Paterson  Morning 
and  Evening  News.  (E&P,  Dec. 
20). 

In  the  final  issue  of  the  Call, 
December  20,  publisher  Donald 
G.  Borg  stated  that  a  deficit  of 
“more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
3rear”  was  the  reason  that  his 
company,  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  Corporation,  had  sold  its 
subsidiary,  the  Call  Corporation, 
to  the  News. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  president  of 
the  News,  said  the  sale  consisted 
of  all  (3all  stock,  but  he  would 
not  disclose  the  cash  value  of 
the  transaction.  He  said  the  pur¬ 
chase  involved  only  the  Call’s 
“name,  good  will,  and  subscriber 
list.”  No  plant  or  equipment  was 
included.  The  Call  was  printed 
in  the  Record  plant  at  Hacken¬ 
sack  after  its  acquisition  by  the 
Borg  family  in  1964. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker  and  consult¬ 
ant,  assisted  the  Record  Corp. 
in  the  negotiations. 

With  a  circulation  of  nearly 
27,000,  the  Call  was  the  leading 
morning  paper  in  Passaic  and 
Bergen  counties.  The  Morning 
News  circulation  was  between 
20,000  and  21,000.  The  evening 
News  circulation  exceeds  51,000. 

The  Evening  Record  Corpora¬ 
tion  publishes  the  Record  (148,- 
000)  and  the  Sunday  Record 
Call,  (172,000),  neither  of  which 
were  included  in  the  sale.  The 
latter,  established  in  1968,  will 
drop  Call  from  its  name. 


Miami,  Fla. 

Appointment  of  H.  J.  Jurgens¬ 
meyer  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  was  announced  December  22 
by  James  L.  Knight. 

James  A.  Renbarger  was 
given  the  combined  title  of 
treasurer  and  controller. 

“Hal”  Jurgensmeyer  takes  his 
new  job  at  the  age  of  38,  after 
a  19-year  record  of  management 
experience. 

Bom  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  there  in  1949.  During  his 
freshman  year  he  formed  his 
own  construction  company  and 
built  homes  and  places  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Korean  conflict  was  on 
and  Jurgensmeyer  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force  in  1951.  He  was 
soon  in  Air  Force  Intelligence 
and  served  in  Texas  and  Hawaii 
until  1955.  He  left  the  service, 
re-entered  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  graduated  in  1958 
with  a  degree  in  industrial  man¬ 
agement. 

The  developing  field  of  data 
processing  attracted  Jurgens¬ 
meyer  and  he  joined  IBM.  He 
was  stationed  in  Birmingham 
and  New  York  City  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Miami  in  November,  1959. 

His  first  contact  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  came  as  a  result  of  its  early 
exploration  of  the  use  of.  com¬ 
puters  in  newspaper  production. 
During  the  next  six  years  the 
Herald  continued  to  pioneer  in 
data  processing  for  newspapers 
and  Jurgensmeyer  worked  with 
it.  This  experience  influenced 
him  to  change  careers. 

On  Jfuiuary  1,  1965,  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  subsidiary 
companies.  In  May,  1969,  he  was 
made  business  manager  and 
treasurer 

Renbarger,  36,  grew  up  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  worked  in  the 


St  Petersburg  Times  mail  r  >om 
while  attending  high  school 
During  two  years  of  Army  S'^rv- 
ice  he  was  a  supply  sergeant  in 
Japan. 

He  earned  a  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  and  joined 
the  Times  business  departir.ent 
in  1961.  He  moved  to  the  Herald 
in  1965  as  accounting  manager. 


Drinks  on  tv?. . .  Happy  New  Year! 

Does  the  television  industr>’  have  designs  on  the  liquor 
business  to  provide  a  substitute  source  of  revenue  when 
cigarette  advertising  goes  off  the  air? 

Or  is  the  liquor  industry  casting  eyes  on  the  prime  time 
tv  spots  that  will  become  available? 

Whatever  is  up,  Madison  Avenue  is  abuzz  with  conver¬ 
sation  about  hush-hush  pilot  projects  in  ad  agencies  that 
have  liquor  accounts  now  running  only  in  print  media. 
Some  large  agencies  have  farmed  out  the  work  to  smaller 
shops  which  have  expertise  in  tv  commercials. 

As  of  now  the  broadcasters’  code  prohibits  commercials 
for  hard  liquor — only  wine  and  beer  may  be  sold — but  not 
all  stations  abide  by  the  ban.  The  code  subscribers  may 
seek  a  change  in  the  coming  year,  despite  the  fact  the  code 
authority  only  last  week  turned  down  proposals  to  allow 
live  models  in  bra  and  girdle  announcements. 
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Muirhead  shows 
facsimile  system 
for  page  layouts 

Mountainside,  N.  J. 

Muirhead  Inc.  has  introduced 
its  Total  Facsimile  System  for 
the  puMishingf  industry.  The 
system  is  designed  to  transmit 
edited  copy,  page  layouts,  and 
photographs  from  publishers  to 
their  printing  plants,  and  trans¬ 
mit  proofs  back. 

Included  in  the  system  is 
Muirhead  page  layout  equip¬ 
ment,  designed  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  page  layouts  up  to 
17*  X  22*.  This  can  also  be  used 
to  transmit  four  8%*  x  11* 
pages  of  editorial  copy  or 
proofs  at  any  one  time.  Models 
are  available  for  either  black 
and  white  or  halftone  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  system  contains  equip¬ 
ment  to  automatically  or  semi- 
automatically  transmit  halftone 
pictures  and  other  fine  detailed 
copy  up  to  10"  x  10%*.  The 
recorder  also  processes  the  re¬ 
ceived  pictures  to  provide  im¬ 
mediately  usable  quality  pho¬ 
tographs. 

The  Muirhead  Pagefax  trans¬ 
mits  final  composed  copy  up  to 
newspaper  size  to  satellite 
printing  plants.  The  image  is 
received  on  positive  or  negative 


film  for  direct  preparation  of 
printing  plates. 

The  final  component  in  the 
system  is  the  Muirhead  Mes¬ 
sage-Fax  which  provides  for 
rapid  transmission  of  editorial 
copy  or  other  general  business 
documents  up  to  8H*  wide  by 
any  reasonable  length.  Both 
flat  fed  and  drum  type  trans¬ 
mission  equipment  is  available 
with  completely  unattended  re¬ 
ception. 

• 

Culligan’s  purchase 
of  stations  okayed 

Washington 

Culligan  Communications 
Corp.  is  enlarging  its  broadcast 
properties  with  the  purchase  of 
KBNO-fm  Houston  and  KEIR- 
fm  Dallas. 

Transfers  of  ownership  were 
approved  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  in  both 
cases.  Culligan  paid  $360,000  to 
Jerry  R.  and  Robert  E.  Daniel 
and  others  for  the  Houston  fa¬ 
cility,  and  $205,000  to  William 
Robert  Elkins  for  the  Dallas 
station. 

Matthew  J.  Culligan,  a  former 
NBC  executive  and  president  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  formed 
Culligan  Communications  last 
year.  The  company  owns 
WHIM-am-fm  at  Providence,  R. 
I.  and  publishes  the  Westport 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier,  a  daily 
newspaper. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— ConsulUintM 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  Iniuranee  pur- 
poaa*.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kens.  67864. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
If  70U  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSOO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  twrsonal  contact 
sellinK. 

Ten  feighner  agency 

Box  180,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488C8 

The  DIAL  Amney,  1608  Nasareth,  Kal- 
amasoo.  Midi.  40001.  Ph:  849-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 

gaper  propertiae — sale  or  purchase. 

>ixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gsds- 
den,  Ala.  86902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-8867. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
184  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
MontKOmery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 


Newspaper  Brokers  — - 

'  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASS 

VERNON  V.  PAINE  “Uie  broker  with  instai 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  SALES,  SERVICES,  MA 

806  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712  184  S.  Panama  St.  P.O 

- - - -  Montgomery,  Ala.  (206 

Aritona  and  Western  Newsiiapers  _ 

DEAN  SELLERS  A  JOHN  HOGUE 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  M«.-  WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 

Aril. — 86201  (AO  602)  964-1090  J-A.  Snyder,  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneys 

- - - Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  (714)  688-1861. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 

Serving  the  Paeifle  Northwest  — - — — 

Box  609,  Roaeburg,  Oregon  97470  Newspapers  For 

BILL  MA*I*I*HEW  COMPANY  oinrqs*r  witvitt  v  in  im 
Conducu  professional,  ynfldentlal  ne- 

■Idar  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  ' 

yon  should  call  (AC  818)  446-0871  day-  SELECT  NEWSPAPERS 
UaM;  (AO  818)  788-8068  nights;  or  in  South,  Southwest.  Ne 
write  Box  8864,  Clearwater  Beach,  vice  Co.,  Inc.,  216  Curtis  i 
I'lorida  88616.  No  obligation,  of  course.  La. — 70646.  Ph:  (818)  82 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 

OFFSm'  WEEKLY  in  lovely  small  N. 
C.  community.  Ideal  for  busband/wifo. 
$26,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South,  Southwest.  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.,  Inc.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jennings, 
La.— 70646.  Ph:  (818)  824-0476. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 
CHART  AREA  2 

81-year-old  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
in  excellent  income  area.  PrintMi  in 
central  offset  plant.  $6,000  down  to 
person  with  right  financial  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Ph:  (Ml)  898-4644,  Mr.  R. 
Smith. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  6-year-old 
twice-weekly  offset  newqiaper;  plant 
completely  modem ;  8-unit  Urbanite 
Goes  press;  no  real  estate  to  buy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  experienced  pub- 
lisher  with  substantial  funds  and  credit. 
Astro  Pub.  Co.,  publishers  “The  Spring- 
field  Sun,”  224  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Spring- 
field.  III.— 62706. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magasines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  <X)MPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

CLIENT  wants  multi-million  $  daily. 
Willing  to  pay  25  times  earnings.  Mell 
Hodell.  Broker,  1388  Euclid,  Upland. 
Calif.— 91786. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"IT’S  ALEX’S  OPINION’’— Weekly 
syndicated  editorial  panels  covering 
local  situatlona  Popular  offset  sisea. 
Box  1238,  Seneca,  S.C. — 29678. 

“SKI  CARTOON.S”— A  really  funny 
series  of  ski  cartoons  available  at 
modest  price  for  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  the  country.  For  samples 
and  rates  contact:  Cartoons,  Mount 
Snow,  Vermont — 05356. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
M  OVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11281 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Circulation  Equipment 

22  USED  NEWSSTANDS,  dime-oper¬ 
ated,  with  clear  plastic  fronts.  Must 
be  within  100-mile  radius  of  ihiyton. 
P.O.  Box  87,  Walnut  St.,  Sta.,  Dayton, 
Ohio— 46412. 

Composing  Room 

PHOTON  718-10 

Approximately  2f%  years  of  age.  Will 
accommodate  sixes  up  to  end  including 
86  pt. 

Operates  from  six  level  tape.  Complete 
with  type  disks.  A-1  condition.  Inspect 
while  still  In  operation. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPiat  MA<^.  CORP 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCX),  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

LINOTYPE  COMET 
“800  series” 

Ser.  no.  8276,  equipped  with  two  ma^ 
azines,  eleetrie  pot  with  Linotromc 
controls,  four  alternating  molds,  metal 
feeder.  Star  hydraulic  quadder.  Star 
autoeetter,  complete  with  line  back-up 
unit,  mat  detector,  mold  cooling  blower, 
two  fonts  of  unit-count  nuts.  Increase 
your  straight  matter  production. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACm.  CORP 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODBXS 

Linotypes — Intertypea — Ludlows 
PRINTtniAFT  RlffRESENTATTVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  unite 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-8228. 

FOR  SALE 

Intertyiw  Fotoeetter,  ser.  no.  810,  14 
lens  machine.  Will  accommodate  sixes 
up  to  and  including  72  pt..  equipped 
with  quadder,  four  Fotoeetter  mag- 
axinee,  full  complenwnt  of  Future, 
Bodoni,  and  Gothic  mats.  Machine  in 
excellent  condition.  Available  for  in¬ 
spection. 

For  further  information  nmtact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

4  LINO'TYPE  models  29,  81,  80.  14; 
Hamilton  electric  i>age  storage  racks; 
Goss  mat  roller:  34,00-lbs.  Lino  metal: 
Aluminum  chases  and  turtles.  New 
Fairchild  non-counting  tai>e  prefor- 
ators,  etc.  Top  condition.  Best  offer. 
Press  Publications,  Elmhurst,  III. — 
60126.  (AC  812  )  834-0900. 

FOREMOST  NEWSPAPERS  mat  86- 
100  line  seriea  with  jm. Duralumin 
Base.  Jack  Mtsire,  R/1.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Composing  Room  Aids 

JUSTOWRITER.  FLEXOWRITER  s 
vice;  Friden  trained.  Philadelphia  ar 
(216)  843-7080. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  filn».  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Elerlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOIO. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  HOT  METAL 
NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

6-nnit  Goss  Letterpress  Anti-fric¬ 
tion,  #1911  with  double  8:1  folder, 
spare  200  hp  motor  and  4  i>ortable 
fountains;  also  two  6-ton  Kemp 
Immersion-heated  metal  pots,  1-Sta- 
H1  Master-curved  router,  I'^te-Hl 
final  mat  trimmer,  1  flat  easting 
box,  2  Hoe  saws  A  trimmers,  2 
RoyiU  routers,  1  Premier  rotary 
shaver,  1  Aiico  Evenray  mat  drier, 

1  Goes  mat  rolling  maehina 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

6  Linotype  Machines,  Comet  (6  with 
’ITS  Unite) 

2  Linotype  Machines  Model  81 
2  Intertype  Machinee 

4  Hammond  Glide  Trim-O-Saws 
1  Rouse  Miter  saw 
1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
1  Elrod  Strip  Cuter 
8  Vandercook  Proof  presses 

1  Hamilton  powered  storage  eleva¬ 
tor 

8  Hammond  strip  material  storage 
cabinets 

2  magazine  storage  racks 

2  Monotype  Casters 

Chases,  turtles  A  various  sisa 
stones 

PHOTOENGRAVING 

1  Chemco  Photoengraving  plate 
cooler 

1  Master  bumin|^in  stove 
1  M-82  Master  etcher 

MAILING  ROOM 

Heavy  duty  conveyor,  80'  with  fly 
table.  40'  belt  conveyor  A  86'  grav¬ 
ity  roller  conveyor. 

CONTACT;  Mr.  Dwight  Lehman 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Johnstown,  Pa.  15907 
Telephone  814-535-4152 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MUcellaneous  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Preutet  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Stereotype  Equipment 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


CHALLENGE  MP-21  powpr  proof  pres*.  I 
automatic  inking,  b«l  21''x31  *4",  Nu-  ; 
Arc  ruMO  Plate  Finishing  Table — both 
under  2  years.  Foster  make-up  benches 
36''x72'';  Rouse  miterer,  Hoe  matshear, 
Margash  line  slug  router,  20  Ludlow 
sticks  and  shear-shell  hi.  Magnesium 
base  .765  :  Hammond  Router  Planner 
RPM12.  Progressive  Publications,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Quebw,  Canada.  (819)  569-36.36. 


STANDARD  PONY  AUTO¬ 
PLATE.  Instelled  in  1960. 
Perfect  condition;  23-^"  cut¬ 
off  . ll.BOO, 

HAMILTON  20-sheIf  electric 
storage  cabinet.  Like  new  ....  $260. 
TELETYPESETTER  operat¬ 
ing  unit  for  90-ehannel  ma¬ 
chine  . $200. 

RICHARDS  Multiform  Router. 

EIxtra  operating  head;  good 
condition  . $300. 


NOLAN  flat  cast  or  sine 
router.  Used  very  little — per¬ 
fect  shape  . $150. 


16  CHASES,  nine  years  old 
and  in  A-1  condition.  IS"  x 

22H"  page  site . each  $600. 

9-PT  CORONA  (#240)  mau, 
new  sorts  . each  20^ 


72-CHANNEL  LINOTYPE. 
Completely  rebuilt.  In  A-1 
condition.  With  24,  80,  36 
Bodoni.  Type  and  machine  in 

perfect  shape  . $1,000. 

Write  or  'phone  Herb  Mack 
CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance.  Ohio— 43612 


Phone  (419)  784-6441 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality.  I 

Cali  or  write  { 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3666  ! 

26  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  | 


Presses  &  Machinery  ' 

8-unit  URBANITE 

AVAIUBIE  NOW! 

2  years  old;  2  folders;  40,000 
per  hour.  Perfect  register. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS  PUB.  CO. 

$16  San  Leandro  Way 
San  Francisco,  Calif. — 94127 
(416)  687-2866 


ATTENTION  I 
Press  Bargain  Hunters 

1948 — 7-Unit  Scott  Press — 

21  cut-off — 1  color  cylinder 
Located  New  York  Poet 
112  Broad  sheet  pages  -f-  color; 
Heavy  duty  3 :2  double  folder  with 
upper  formers;  Wood  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters.  I 

For  Sale — Removed  and  Loaded  ' 
aboard  Truck — $60,000, 

Available  Feb.  1970 
Offered  by  Owner;  j 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP  i 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

GOSS  ANTI-FRICnON  PRESS 
6  Units  2^"  cut-off,  90®  stagger,  8-  i 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto-  • 
matie  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili-  | 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geard  for 
62,600  per  hour.  Available  SO  days.  I 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Now  Operating  Daily  in  Danbury  Conn. 
6  units  Goss  HSLC — 22%"  cut-off, 
double  folder,  reels,  spare  parts  and 
C-H  conveyor;  also  stereo  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  equipment.  Contact  Don  Dad- 
ko,  Ottaway  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  401, 
Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.— 10916.  (AC  914) 
294-6186. 


FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1606— 
22% "  cut-off — 60'  wide  rolls.  Double 
Polder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension  Oitler-Hammer  C3ine — with  100 
HP — AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey  i 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums.  Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information,  . 
oleass  contact  Thos.  L.  Adams,  Herald- 
Leader.  Lexington,  Ky. — 40507. 

THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  Delivery— 2.3-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presae,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph:  (514)  874-1 
6880.  I 


('.OSS  COX-O-TYPE  with  color  attach-' 
nient,  new  in  1958;  Elrod  Strip  Caster;| 
two  TTS  machines;  complete  stereo 
equipment;  Klischograph  Photo  En¬ 
graver.  The  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express.  | 


Stereotype  Equipment 

2-Ton  capacity  electric  NOLAN  remelt 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dump  carts,  | 
6  division,  water-cooled  cast  for  pigs, 
all  switches  and  safety  devices,  in  ex-  ' 
cellent  condition.  “As  is,  where  is." 
Make  an  offer!  It's  our  last  piece  of 
hot  metal  equipment.  Contact  Stan  Len-  ; 
ard.  Composing  Room  Foreman,  or 
Neal  Rothman,  Business  Mgr.,  Record-  I 
Herald.  Wausau,  Wise.— 64401.  (AC  i 
715)  842-2101.  I 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Usa  sens  niimbar  to  indicate  lacdtlan  svltheut  sdacHIc  McntMIcatlan 
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WOOD  PONY  AXmiPLATES 
28%"— 22%"— 28-9/16" 

STA-m  MASTER  FORMERS  . 

_  New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%  " — AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


HAMMOND  EASYKASTER  and 
hood,  mat  scorcher — both  full  page. 
Excellent  condition.  Daily  Times,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.— 08701. 


Wanted  To  Buy  j 

TWO  LP  PLATE  CYUNDERS  60"  i 
web,  equipped  with  tension  plate  locks,  ; 

22- %" — 23-A"  cut-off.  Box  1987,  Editor  i 
A.  Publisher. 

SeXJIT  UNIT,  built  after  1946,  with 

23- 9/16"  cut-off.  Box  1978,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


HOE-CLINE  Reel.  Tension  and  dry 
glue  Paster  (R-T-P)  Approximately  16 
to  20  years  old.  Serial  number  vintage 
of  #1986  to  #1996.  Serial  number  is 
on  reel  shaft.  Call  collect  (213)  787- 
4103  Mr,  Vondersaar. 


PRINTING  PRESS  rated  speeil  .50.000 
or  better.  4-unit  double  width  60  degree 
stagger,  2?%"  cut-off.  Box  2042,  M- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  WANTED 
Academic 


J-ADVISOR-INSTRUCTOR 
for  large  metropolitan  community  col-  I 
lege.  Newspaper  has  won  two  consecu-  I 
tive  ANPA  Pacemaker  Awards.  New 
campus  with  separate  journalism  area,  j 
darkroom.  Good  salary  scale,  ten-month  ' 
contract.  M.A.  in  journalism  required. 
Address  Dean  David  Stevenson.  Cuya-  : 
hoga  Community  College.  2900  Com¬ 
munity  College  Ave..  (Illeveland,  Ohio  j 
44115. 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man-  ‘ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  pro¬ 
cess.  Sen  1  resume  to  Box  1320,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CHIEF  ACemiNTANT 
The  administrative  office  of  a  publish¬ 
ing  company'  in  Zone  9  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  accountant. 
Go^  salary  and  working  conditions. 
Send  resume,  showing  salary  desired, 
to  Box  2025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  a  management 
man  and  a  pt^uetion  man.  See  onr  ad 
under  ‘Display  Advertising.’ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Absentee 
owner  will  pay  $20,000  lienefits  to  I 
assume  full  responsibility  managing 
central  cold  type-offset  printing  plant. 
Bonus  incentives  available  in  future, 
.‘’end  full  resume  to  Box  2046,  Eilitor 
A  Publisher. 


TOP  FINANCIAL  EXECUTIVE  ( 
Controller  for  76,000  daily  in  upstate  > 
New  York — a  member  of  growing  I 
Gannett  Group.  Requires  experience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  accounting  in¬ 
cluding  budgets,  financial  analysis,  etc. 
Excellent  starting  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Person¬ 
nel  Dept..  Gennett  Newspapers.  65  Ex¬ 
change  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. — 14614.  | 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


NEW.SPAPER  CONTROLLER— Daily 
exiierience  and  systems  orientations  a 
must.  Excellent  opportunity  with  grow¬ 
ing  company  ...  a  real  challenge. 
Must  Is-  a  'take-charge'  type  who  ap¬ 
preciates  the  chance  to  use  initiative 
and  to  operate  without  interference  and 
with  minimum  direction.  Zone  9.  Box 
2047.  Etiitor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Excellent  op 
portunity  to  man  with  capability  an>' 
exi>erience  to  administer  American 
managed  English  language  daily  news 
paper  in  Southeast  Asian  country.  N< 
language  requirement.  Must  be  wel 
grounded  in  cod-type  offset  press 
Unique  opportunity  to  participate  ir 
Blue  Chip  enterprise  with  large  growtli 
IX)tential.  Send  resume  to  Box  2044, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CM  for  Pennsylvania  daily ;  small  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  worker.  Salary, 
bonus,  all  fringes.  Send  age,  experience, 
etc.  Box  2005,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ENERGETTIC  CM  for  progressive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  16,000 — a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscientious 
carrier  boy  training.  Sand  resumd,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  expectations.  Usual 
fringe  benefits.  Elxcellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transportation  problems ;  just  goo<l 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  A  ^bliMer. 


PROMOTION  MAN — Growing  suburban 
newspaper  in  top  Elast  Coast  market 
seeks  experienced  individual  to  organize 
boy  crews  and  telephone  operation. 
Base  salary  $250  per  week  bonus 
and  auto  allowance.  Right  man  can 
earn  $20,000  to  $25,000  per  year.  F'ull 
details  first  letter.  Box  2037,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  43,OmO 
circulation  weekly  and  bi-weekly  chain 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Insurance,  vaca¬ 
tion,  profit-sharing;  new  modern  plant. 
Some  ABC.  some  voluntary  pay ;  over 
200  carriers.  Salary  from  $10,000  up. 
depending  on  qualifications.  Jack  Horn. 
Publisher,  The  Free  Press.  250  Wil¬ 
liams  Road,  Carpentersville,  Ilinois — 
60110. 


Classified  Advertising 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  elassifed  person¬ 
nel— all  categories.  See  our  ad  under 
'Display  Advertising.’ 


OUTSIDE  SALES  YOUR  BAG?  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  on  paper  in  country's 
fastest-growing  market.  Accounts  con¬ 
centrated  in  automotive,  real  estate  and 
general.  Plenty  of  new  ones  to  sell. 
Ideal  climate — salary,  commission  and 
other  benefits.  Submit  resumd  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Classified  Manager, 
lUwiew-Journal,  'Las  Vegas,  Nev.— 
89101. 


SEEKS  PRO — New  York  daily  wants 
experienced  CM  who  will  get  free  hand 
to  update  department.  We  don't  mind 
being  a  stepping-stone,  but  we  want 
resul‘-s.  Send  resume  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  when  available.  Box 
2033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  small 
(Connecticut  daily — experienced  in  dis¬ 
play  and  classifi^ — and  a  leader.  Com¬ 
plete.  modern  plant  with  all  the  tools 
to  do  the  job.  Compensation  open. 
Write  Box  2000,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


POTENTIAL  UNLIMITED  I 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  forward  looking  sales 
personnel.  “Instant"  manager's  posi¬ 
tion  available  to  high  producei-manager 
type  person  I  Two  dailies  and  28  week¬ 
lies.  600.000  distribution.  Kcellent 
compensation  pr<»ram,  all  fringes. 
New  ownership  I  (Complete  information 
on  experience  and  background  re¬ 
quired.  Jeanne  Burleigh,  Personnel 
Manager,  Hollywcsjd  Citizen-News.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  California  90028. 

NORTHWEST  OFFSET '  DAILY  has 
opening  for  display  salesman  with  ex¬ 
perience.  proven  results;  86,000  circ¬ 
ulation  in  outstanding  recreational  area. 
Modem  plant,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  2008. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  Adtertising  | 

AD  SALESMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
^lenefits.  Step  up  to  advertising  man- 
tger  soon.  Modern,  gas-heated  home 
'vith  garage  available — $76  monthly.  We 
:)ay  your  moving  expenses.  Write  de- 
'ails;  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
j'fewa-Banner  Corp.,  BulfTton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbieri,  Business 
\4anger,  ’phone  (219)  824-0322. 


WANT  A  CHALLENGE  OR  A  JOB  7 
You  can  have  both!  We  need  a  strong- 
powerful  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Promotional  ability  a  must.  Old  es- 
‘ablished  newspaper  group.  Well  fi¬ 
nanced.  Needs  solid  shirt-sleeve  citizen 
seeking  future  and  money.  Particular 
newq^aper  in  “sick”  category.  ‘Turn 
around’  will  merit  a  "piece  of  the 
action’’  plus  commensurate  salary, 
fringes  and  advancement.  Applicant 
must  know  semi-metropolitan  vs.  sub¬ 
urban  zoned  community  weekly  opera¬ 
tion.  West  C<mst.  Apply  In  confidence. 
Box  2012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Retail  Advertising 

THE  SALES  TRACK 
IS  WIDE  OPEN 

for  the  aggressive  professional  who 
knows  his  field  and  who’s  open  to 
sales  innovations  that  pay  hand¬ 
some  dividends.  Florida’s  best  news¬ 
papers  are  looking  for  a  seasoned 
Retail  Advertising  Representative 
who  wants  to  join  an  enthusiastic, 
hard-hitting,  sales  team  offering 
quality  advertising  to  Florida’s  Sun- 
coast  business  community. 

You’ll  earn  a  good  base  salary  .  .  . 
from  there  set  your  own  pace  with 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  incen¬ 
tive  plans  in  the  industry.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you’ll  profit  from  an  outstand¬ 
ing  "extras'’  program  (profit-shar¬ 
ing,  pension  plan,  liberal  vacations) 
that  grow  as  you  grow. 

Interested?  Send  resumd  and  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Siegel,  Times 
Pt.'olishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1121,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  88781 


NEED  AN  EXPERIENCED,  aggres¬ 
sive  man  who  would  like  to  relocate 
near  San  Francisco,  with  progressive 
suburban  daily  of  80,000  circulation. 
Must  have  proven  sales  record  with 
large  and  small  accounts.  Top  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resiun4  and  references 
to  Box  2082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  capable  of 
becoming  advertising  manager  in  short 
time.  Salary  and  incentives  which  will 
challenge  man  with  a  track  record. 
Daily  I^ger,  Fairfield,  Iowa — 62666. 


818,000  FOR  AD  DIRECTOR  to  man¬ 
age  all  advertising  sales.  Zone  2 — 
4.0,000  circulation  daily.  Must  be  strong 
leader-motivator-producer.  Details  to 
Box  2041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Immediate 
oiiening  for  man  with  good  layout  and 
retail  sales  experience.  All  company 
benefits.  Afternoon  daily  located  on 
Florida’s  central  East  Coast.  Write  Bob 
Taylor.  Melbourne  Times,  Melbourne, 
Fla. — 32901.  No  ’phone  calls,  please. 


Editorial 


(XIMBINATTON  deskman-reporter  for 
wsll-sstablishsd  16,000  circulation  Or¬ 
egon  asn^cultural  weekly;  photo  capabil¬ 
ity  helpful  but  not  essential.  Opportu- 
slty  for  growth.  Desire  West  Coast  man 
la  early  80’s  with  6  to  10  years’  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  experience.  Write 
Box  1974,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  cxperl- 
mced  and  a  self-starter,  to  cover  area 
'•ewB  for  21,000  daily-Sunday  operation. 
Salary  in  $146-8160  rai^.  Extensive 
ksneflts.  Write  or  call  Bob  Bruegger, 
The  Hawk-Eye,  Burlington,  Iowa  — 
ittOl. 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  daily.  If  you  are  under 
36 —  have  at  least  8  years’  editorial 
writing  experience  and  are  something 
more  than  a  journeyman — i.iere  may  be 
a  place  for  you  on  a  respected,  prag¬ 
matic  paper  in  the  news  capital  of  ths 
world.  Send  resumd  and  a  dozen  recent 
editorials.  Box  1980,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — A  respected  Washing¬ 
ton  news  service  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  with  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  solid  editing  background  .  .  . 
a  man  who  is  capable  of  accurate  ed¬ 
itorial  judgment.  He  would  earn  816- 
816,000  with  an  orsmnization  nationally 
known  for  thorough,  accurate  Congres¬ 
sional  news  coverage.  Attractive  bene¬ 
fits  and  room  to  grow  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  staff.  Send  clips  and  outline  of 
professional  exiwrience.  Box  1982,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  to  take  charm 
of  prize-winning  Massachusetts  weekly 
in  execellent  community  of  26,000.  One 
of  five  papers  printed  in  modern  offset 
plant.  Must  be  able  to  handle  all 
phases  of  news  production  well.  Start¬ 
ing  salary;  810,000.  Write  Box  1988, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  READY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 
National  trade  magazine  serving  re¬ 
tailing-wholesaling  is  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive  associate  editor.  Must 
have  proven  writing  ability,  photo¬ 
graphic  know-how,  and  desire  to  grow 
in  challenging  job.  Some  travel.  Busi¬ 
ness  (merchandising  or  management) 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Send  resumi,  samples,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  We’ll  pay  relocation  costs.  Mid¬ 
western  area.  Box  1990,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITOR 
If  3rou  want  a  copydesk  job  with  re¬ 
sponsibility,  this  is  it  I  You  handle  all 
wire,  including  layout;  you  assist  night 
editor  with  local  copy  and  headlines. 
If  you  are  good  you  could  move  up  to 
night  editor’s  job  in  very  near  future. 
Write  or  call:  Ed.  Casey,  Editor,  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J. — 07801. 

(AO  201)  866-8000. 


CI’TY  EIDITOR — Imaginative,  capable 
of  assuming  responsibility  as  No.  2 
editorial  executive  on  daily  staff  of  80. 
Offset-oriented.  Write  or  call  Richard 
L.  Davis,  Managing  Ed.,  Contra  Costa 
Tinnes.  P.O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.— 94696.  Ph:  (AC  416)  986-2626, 
Ext.  70. 


UVB-WIRE  REPORTER— If  you  are 
sick  of  writing  obituaries  or  sitting 
around  In  office,  we  have  an  exciting 
job  for  you.  We’re  growing  and  ad^ 
ing  two  reporters.  Write  or  call:  Ed 
Casey,  Editor,  The  Daily  Advance, 
Dover,  N.  J  —07801.  (AO  201)  866-8000. 


Editorial  ' 

TIRED  OF 
THE  RAT  RACE? 

We  are  on  the  lookout  for  talented 
reporters  and  copy  editors  (we  have 
an  immediate  opening  on  our  universal 
desk).  Ours  is  a  progressiva  newspaper 
on  the  go  and  on  the  grow  with  a 
circulation  of  27,000  and  climbing.  We 
offer  most  of  the  usual  fringe  benefits 
and  some  unusual  ones  (like  clean  air, 
friendly  Westerners  and  mountain  liv¬ 
ing).  Salary  range  for  our  copy  desk 
Is  8160,  with  periodic  salary  reviews. 
Send  resum4  to  Alan  Arnold.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  (Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — 80901. 


SAN  FTtANCISCO  Bay  Area  a.m.-p.m. 
group  seeks  copy  editor/make-up  man 
for  night  si>orts  desk;  2-4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Furnish  make-up 
samples  with  resumA  Box  2004,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Small,  growing 
daily  in  smog-free  S.  Calif,  area  has 
spot  for  quick,  accurate  writer  who 
finds  desk  work  a  snap.  Low  living 
expenses — fine  community.  Salary:  $160 
range.  Box  2030,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Small  ^uthern  California  offset  daily 
needs  a  versatile  editor  who  has  imag¬ 
ination,  likes  clean  air,  doesn’t  need 
to  be  too  close  to  a  large  city,  can 
write,  can  direct  a  staff  and  will  take 
pride  in  his  product.  8200-a-week  min¬ 
imum.  Moving  allowance.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  to  Box  2028,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


The  Provlfdence  Journal 

needs  several  bright  young  reporters 
with  some  experience  to  fill  general 
assignment  spots.  We  offer  good  i>ay 
and  benefits  on  a  good  p.<)i>er  in  a  good 
location.  Send  resumi  to  Joseph  Day, 
The  Providence  Journal,  Providence, 
R.  1.— 02902. _ 


Copy  Editor-Reporter 

Are  you  versatile?  Do  you  like  a  chal¬ 
lenge?  If  so.  we  have  the  spot  for  you 
here  on  our  growing  A.M.  edition 
working  with  our  Assistant  Managing 
Editor  at  the  desk  and  soma  reporting 
assignments.  Experience  in  writing  and 
strong  in  layout  a  must.  We  offer  a 
real  opportunity  to  earn,  learn  and 
live  In  a  progressiva  community  with 
excellent  schools  and  recreation.  Give 
all  facts  in  a  latter  to  Personnel  Dept., 
Herald-Mail  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.— 
21740. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  moderate  phi¬ 
losophy,  bright  writer  who  digs  for 
supporting  facts.  Unusual  opportunity 
on  responsible  Southeastern  daily.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Top  fringe  benefits.  Box 
2018,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  IN  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS? 

Staff  expansion  hat  creatad  openings  for  2  copy  editors  on  the 
New  York  control  desk  of  AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report, 
the  24-hour  worldwide  butinatt  and  financial  newt  tervice 
formed  by  the  Attociated  Prett  and  Dow  Jonat  &  Co.,  Inc. 
in  1967.  Dutiet  involve  editing  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newt  for 
direct  trantmittion  to  nawtpapert,  radio  and  TV  ttationt,  major 
corporationt  and  other  tubteribert  in  all  major  countriat  abroad. 

Candidatet  thould  have  a  ttrong  background  in  editing  and 
rewrite,  preferably  on  a  large  daily,  magazine  or  wire  tervice. 
Write  in  confidence  giving  profattional  background,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  pratent  talary  to; 

Ray  Shaw,  Managing  Editor 

AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employtr 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  27,  1969 


Editorial 


News  Editor-Reporter 


Growing  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Boston  suburb 
has  need  lor  a  shirt-sleeve 
worker  with  solid  writing  and 
reporting  experience  in  the 
community  newspaper  field. 
Room  for  advancement.  If 
you  qualify,  send  resume  to: 

Box  2040 
Eflitor  &  Publisher 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  editor 
on  &-day  p.m.  Colorado  offset  daily. 
Must  be  strong  on  local  coveram  and 
have  ability  to  direct  staff.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resum4  and  samples  to  Box  2022, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  progressive  semi¬ 
weekly  going  offset  in  growing  com¬ 
munity  with  industry,  recreation  and 
diversified  economy.  'Top  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits  including  profit-sharing.  Keith 
County  News,  Box  359,  Ogallala,  Nebr. 
—69163.  Ph:  (AC  308)  284-4046. 


COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  the  leading  metropolitan  papers 
in  New  England  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  to  fill  a  challenging 
spot.  The  pay  is  equal  to  the  job.  Box 
2038,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THE  GREEN  BAY,  WISCONSIN 
Press-Gazette,  daily  circulation  50,000, 
Sunday  circulation  60.000  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced,  imaginative 
copy  olitor  on  its  central  desk.  Prefer 
someone  who  can  supervise  makeup. 
Good  salary,  benefits.  Write  I^irry  A. 
Belonger,  Managing  Editor,  Press- 
Gazette,  P.O.  Box  430,  Green  Bay, 
Wise.— 64305. 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR;  college 
experience  preferrerl:  salary  open.  Ap¬ 
ply:  Rho<le  Island  College,  Providence, 
R.  I.— 02908. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER  for  5- 
day  p.m.  Wyoming  paper.  Cover  six 
county  high  schools,  community  col¬ 
lege,  plus  one  important  general  news 
heat.  Feature  opportunities,  column. 
Camera  know-how  desirable.  Progres¬ 
sive  western  city  of  10.000.  Crfjod  pay 
aj^d  fringes.  Prefer  experience,  but  will 
consider  recent  J-gracluate.  Publisher, 
Riverton  Ranger,  Box  993.  Riverton. 
Wyo.— 82.’>01. 


Miscettaneot,  t 

OPENINGS  in'  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM 
Permanent  situation.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  on  TTS.  Elrods.  ComeU,  Mixers. 
pPPOj^unity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
mcluding  excellent  pension  program. 

.PYenk  Hoenig,  ’The  News- 
Herald.  Willoughby.  Ohio—44094,  (AC 
219)  942-2100.  ^ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
86-hour  week.  Day  scale  8183;  night 
scale  8189,26.  Must  be  experienced  In 
TTS.  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linoflim  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
Mnefita  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compoe- 
Ing  Room  Supt..  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribuna  Pub.  Co..  91*  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AO  714)  284- 
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HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  , 

HELP  WANTED  1 

Operator  t—Machinitlt 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  ee- 
■ential,  need  immediately  for  lecond 
■hift.  Modem,  air-conditioned  plant; 
(4>en  shop ;  good  waKCs:  excellent  frinKe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr.. 
Record  Stockman,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (308)  244-6553. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR :  We  are  not  ] 
in  a  hurry.  We  would  prefer  to  hoar 
from  a  st^le  family  man  who  doesn’t 
want  to  move  until  after  Christmas. 
The  risht  man  could  be  promoted  to 
a  foreman’s  position  which  will  be 
open  in  the  near  future.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  ctnnpownK 
operaticm.  Bast  Coast.  T<w  salary  and 
benefits.  Write  Box  1949,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

UNO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  f rinse  benefits  free, 
includins  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
pense;  also  make-up  openins*  Handi- 
capitedl  O.K.  Marvin  BurU.  Msr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244 — 1321). 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED’’ 
iraraitt*  wM  erderl 

4-«ssln . $1.00  pv  IlM.  psr  Ifwt 

9-«sski . $1.10  m  IlM,  psr  Inut 

2-stsckt . $1.20  psr  lies,  psr  Itwt 

l-sMk  . $lJt  P*  tins. 

Csust  fhs  srsmpi  eatOt  per  IlM 
9  Unst  Biinisnisi 
(Ns  abbmiatisiK) 

AM  50c  fsr  hex  itrrlct 

Alr-aMH  SHVks  sa  bax  poaibcn  abs 

arsllabit  st  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  abaiit  anseerlni 
a  blind  ’help  ewited’  M? 
Respondents  desirinp  ts  mid  eand- 
Inp  a  reswsi  ta  s^fl*  newspapen 
ar  orpanizstians  cm  still  da  is  by 
piscina  sasN  In  m  eaeelape  ad- 
dresd  la  ’’Classified  OcpartsMnt” 
slant  srith  a  nett  listini  the  cssh 
PMlas  you  da  nst  wish  year  appll- 
catiM  to  laach.  We  adll  screen  the 
BMttor  tar  you. 


’■ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS” 


Ran  Wes  eefsse  credH  bos  bean  as- 

IwMIebad.) 

d  swehs . $1.50  par  line,  per  Issae 

9  wsehi . $1.60  par  line,  par  Isaat 

2-aNefcs . $1.70  per  line,  par  Issm 

iHNet  .  $1.$0  par  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSiniD 

The  ase  a(  bardert,  bsMtace  type,  cats 
ar  other  decaiatlant,  chanpes  yaw  daetl- 
flad  ad  to  display.  The  rate  tar  dlsplay- 
ctotslfiad  h  $905  per  Mate  Has  $44.10 
par  calunai  Inch  silafanaBi  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  TIME 
Taasday,  4:30  PM 

■ax  nuaibars,  which  ara  anlled  each  day 
as  they  are  recalsad,  art  salM  tar  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  Third  Ava..  N.  Y,.  N.  Y.  10022 
lAC  212)  Ptaaa  3-70fiO 


Operators — Machinists 

BI-LINGUAD  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  lanauase  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledire  of 
Elwtrons,  Mixers  and  photo-c(Hnposi- 
tion  equipmsnt.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispen- 
sable.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936. 

WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  ietterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
doorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers,  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

MACHINIST — &>mposituc  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  ITS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
86^  hour  week.  FUll  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay.  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  3-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist.  Write,  ’phone  or 
write:  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.— 03743.  (603)  582-5121. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop ;  night  shift:  permanent 
situation  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
TVo  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  85 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resum4  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion,  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  pension — other  benefits.  Elek- 
tron.  Comets.  Justape,  TTS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4.  $198.00.  Write  or  call  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Supt.,  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tions.  Vallejo,  Calif.— 94590.  (AC  707) 
644-4121. 


LINO  OPERATOR— Model  32  ad  ma¬ 
chine.  Top  salary,  all  benefits.  Open 
shop:  Midwest.  Write  Box  2045,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Pressmen-— Stereotypers  | 

UP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset  ; 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews,  j 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  preesmair' 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inte^  I 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organize-  ! 
tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  6.  Write,  giving  ’phonA 
number  oo  you  can  be  interview^  by^ 
’phone.  Box  2009,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  87^  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-TVibune  A  Sarasota 
Journal,  P,0.  Box  1719,  Sarasota.  Fla. 
—33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


Public  Relations 

eoUJXiZ  NEtVS  AND  SPORTS  XDITOS 
Central  New  York  college  seeks  writer 
for  public  relations  staff  to  hand  s 
news  and  sports  information  prograr^. 
Opening  available  March  1.  One  month 
vacation.  Submit  resumd  to  Box  201  , 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PtTBJJCA330NS  DIRECTOR  for  gro-  - 
ing  Zone  2  sEStr  'SOltege.  Know  pro¬ 
duction.  graphics,  editing;  also  super¬ 
vise  offset  printing  operation.  Salan-: 
$8.600-$10.000.  Excellent  benefito.  lo¬ 
cated  in  lakeshore  community  of  22,- 
000.  Box  2024,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Administrative 


Printers  - 

■  Administ 

WANTED;  E34GRAVING  FOREMAN  - 

for  union  commercial  and  newspai>er 
shop.  Need  thoroughly  competent  or- 
ganizer,  knowledgeable  In  all  phases. 

Immediate  oi>ening.  Replies  confidential.  YOU 
Box  1978,  Editor  A  Publisher.  NEED 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 

For  new  6-nnit  Goss  Suburban.  Some  $0-year-old  publisher  seeks  new  chal- 
experience  with  color  work  necessary,  lenm  due  to  sale  of  paper.  Started  in 
Must  join  PrinUng  Pressman’s  Union,  backshop  at  early  age,  can  run  most 
Excellmt  oxgK>rt*ioity  for  a  Qualified  mschinesi  Earned  SB  in  joomaltom- 


or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  | 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
Blast  Liverpool,  Ohio— 43920.  Phone 
(216)  885-4545. 

‘THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny,  Soutbem  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-ifews,  a  larger 


WRITE  BOX  1858, 
EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER 


GENERAL  ALL  'ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
86-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Oother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santo  Barbara,  Calif.— 98102. 


LETTTEIRPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,600.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  Ad- 

vertiser-Tribone,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48888;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4455. 

ROTARY  PREISSMAN,  experienced, 
daily  newspaper;  day  work.  OmMrtunity 
for  right  man.  86^hour  week ;  pleas¬ 
ant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Contact  Edw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  III. — 60035. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  work,  stripping  and 
plate-making.  Good  wage  scale  with  em¬ 
ployee  security  program.  Air-oondi- 
tionad  plant.  All  benefito  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  growing  middle-size  community. 
Write:  Bureau  County  Republican,  Inc., 
Box  840,  Princeton,  111.-^1856. 

OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  by  Florida  Coast  dally.  New 
Urbanite.  Ebccellent  working  eoitditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact:  T.  A.  O’Connor,  Naples  Daily 
Nows,  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples, 
Florida— 83940 :  or  ’phone  (818)  649- 
8161. 


APPUCATIONS  BEING  ACXTTTEID 

for  printers  aird  pressmen  to  work  In  I!?  /W  ^ 

our  group  in  Kansas  and  California.  Reeoyrlzrf  naUmally  *•  ^ 

Appi^tiM  with  time  in  the  trade  ^  «»•-  .A<^ve 

Will  be  given  consideraUon.  Contact  tional  organizaOons.  Ezoellent  refe^ 
-  — .  —  ■  enoes.  Ready  for  move,  anytime.  Box 


Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprivi.,  —  — '  iZi-.i..-- 

Inc.,  800  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans.  2019,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 
—67501  Ph;  (AC  816)  662-8811.  - - — 


MECHANICAL/PRODUO^ON  Supers  PROFIT  —  BUILDER.  ’Top.flight, 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  ccan-  high-quality  ad  director/businaas 
pmiy.  Roto^  lettorpiw,  engraving  manager  willing  to  relocate  for  ea- 

bindery  planL  Elxoeltant  sala^  plus  opportunity  as,  or  leading  to, 

s^k  plan  for  waliflM  producUon-  neneral  manager  or  assistant  pub- 
oriented  n^.  Write  :  Edw.  ^  ^y.  ^  medium  dally  or  group  of 

National  ^Wishing,  Box  218,  weeklies.  ’Thorough  knowledge  and 
North  AndoTT,  M— .—01845.  «xp«r1«ne«  in  major  dally  matro  and 

NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVER  for  ex- 

INUiding  cold-type  operation;  color  ex-  speetad,  _  proven_^ ability ^In  hMrily 

perience  helpful;  nights.  Journeyman 

scale.  Elxeellent  fringe  benefito.  Modem.  ‘  “j 

progressive  plant.  Pine  Midwest  city. 

Box  2039,  Editor  A  Publisher.  iti^or^latoT’S^nV'^h 

circulation  and  hot/ cold  production. 
n  No  personal  problems.  Able  to  d<- 

rromotion  yot,  full-time  take-charge  energy  to 

your  newspaper(s).  Dependable 

A  SUBURBAN  (HoOy-  family  man,  age  86,  15  years’  oon- 

s^x  arxd  promotion  (ad-  sistent  major-league  newspaper 

f,  eircnlaiion  taUtJ  person-  record  and  references.  Avallshle 

ad  adder  'Display  Aioer-  Jan.  1.  Ilox  2020,  Ekiitor  A  Pul.- 

lisher. 
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Promotion  | 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Hotly-  j 
wood)  nowspapors  need  promotion  (ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  eietnlation  sales)  person- 
noL  See  one  ad  adder  'Display  Adver¬ 
tising.'  I 


man.  Contact  Mr.  Ix>wroy  at  Western  printing,  then  went  into  advertising  and 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PR  as  account  executive.  Went  back  to 
Pa.  15219.  nawspapering,  purchased  interest, 

- - - guidWl  paper  to  27  state  awards  in 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and  three  years  .  .  .  earned  for  Umsalf  7 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $185,  Carter  advertising  awards  and  state’s  highest 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. —  editorial  award.  Converted  letterpreas 
87002. _  shop  to  cold  typo  and  web  offset.  Known 

EDCPEItlENCED  COMBINATION  MEN  “  j  ..  i 

for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation  Active  In  civic,  n^onal 

daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis-  organisations  and  affa^.  Hraest.  ag- 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with  talented.  One  who  can  do 

fringe  benefito  including  life  insurance,  “•  management.  Able 

hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations :  J®  opportunity.  Ready  tor 

87%-hour  6-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call  Inunediate  move. 


semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of  . 

San  Diego  hu  an  opening  for  two  I  Publisher  of  a 


is  a  comply  charge  position  with  a  uti™ 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 

above-average  benefito  and  a  86-hour  ”fin***ha^U 

week.  If  you  have  knowledn  in  all 

phases  of  letterpress,  with  leeuiership  commercial  printing, 
qualities  eivl  a  strong  desire  for  ad-  Sedc  situation  where  owner  needs  s 
vancement.  this  is  your  opportunity,  trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  am- 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News,  ployer’s  interests.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Chula  VlsU.  Calif.— 92012.  giving  com-  Prefer  Areas  8-4-B-9,  but  will  consider 
plete  background  and  references.  any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880. 

-  ■'  ■-  _ — — -  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


plete  background  and  references.  any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880. 

_ _ . .  . .  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

OONVIKTING  TO  OFFSET  _ _ 

Combinatiod  press-stereo  foreman  for 

night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that  pUBLISHER-GENEItAL  MANAGER 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12  of  under  10,000  daily  seeks  similar  po- 
months.  ‘This  is  an  excellent  opjior-  ,itJon  with  larger  newspaper.  Desire 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei-  career  and  financial  growth.  Capable 
bervcPs  T^mc»-Nciwi,  Kingsport,  Tcnn.  invectiiiff.  Broad  cxperienco  In  all 
— 87662.  phases  of  newspaper  operation.  Major 


Personnel  Avalleble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative  I 

Editorial  I 

Printers 

Production 

PUBUSHER-GENBRAL  MANAGER 
available  Jan.  1,  Mature.  Elapecially 
nialified  in  offaet  and  rebuilding  run- 
oown  papen,  or  atarting  new  onea. 
Homing  daily  preferred.  Box  2086, 
Eiitor  A  Publiaher. 


Clatufied  Advertising 

CAM  of  large  weekly  chain  doing  $1.8- 
Biillion-a-year  in  claaaifled  looking  for 
new  challenge  and  opportunity.  Would 
eonaider  Mo.  2  aimt  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  or  CAM  on  large  weekly 
chain  or  m^ium-aize  daily.  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  Areaa:  7,  8,  9.  Box  2031,  Editor 
k  ^bliaher. 

Display  Advertising 

ilDVERTISINO  DIRECTOR.  pre.4ntly 
■nployed;  expert  on  all  phaaee  ad- 
vertiaing;  knowa  offaet  oonveraion: 
wanta  to  relocate  with  opportunity  to 
trow.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  2021,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  paat  five  yeara. 
averaged  over  120,000  eau:h  year.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  married,  age  62.  Beat 
Taferencea.  Ph:  (AC  218)  762-7824  or 
write:  Gilbert  Tbompaon,  604SH  Cah- 
nenga  Blvd.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
—91601. 


FAMILY  MAN  with  4%  yeara'  broad 
joumaiiam  experience,  wanta  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  work  with  amall,  young  ataff 
and  be  reaponaible  for  newa-photo 
coverage  and  layout  for  progreaaive, 
pnoto-oriented  weekly  not  aerving  daily 
preaa  functiona.  Area  1  and  2.  Box 
2023,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  SPORTSWRITER,  42,  looking 
for  aporta  editor  or  straight  column 
position  where  excellence  expected  and 
pay  and  opportunity  commensurate.  20 
years'  in  business  and  still  moving 
with — and  often  ahead  of — today's 
trends.  Top  writer  on  300,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper  for  several  years  and  need 
challenge.  Box  2034,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  GAL  COPY  EDITOR  de¬ 
sires  return  to  reporting.  Degree,  2% 
years'  daily  eixperienoo.  Box  2026,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  ^blishw. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  can  help  you 
start  one— or  TV  suigtlement,  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost  with  small  staff.  Now  run¬ 
ning  Sunday  magasine  for  daily.  Pub¬ 
lished  internationally  as  writer.  Ex¬ 
pert  in  editing,  prauction,  layout — 
..■old,  hot  type.  Box  2027,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

RESOURCEFUL.  37,  and  would  love 
to  fill  science  editor's  shoes.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  major  daily,  public  in¬ 
formation  and  science  writing.  Degree 
in  biology  with  journalism.  Write: 
R.A.P.,  P.O.  Box  16746,  Sacramento. 
Calif.— 96813. 

REPORTER  .  PHOTOGRAPHER;  all 
dMks  and  beats;  16  yeara;  (AC  812) 
642-8443. 


80  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foiwman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  deiMurtments  in  shop 
including  maintenancs.  resumA  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  7 
Need  an  SBpsrienead  manager  for  a 
short  term  to  eoardiaate,  supervias  and 
train  your  psrsoanel  for  a  smooth  con¬ 
version  7  Bxeallent  rsferwness.  Box  1966, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUOnON  MANAGER 
Hot  and  cold-type:  eost-conacious.  Web 
offset.  Available  immsdiately.  Box  1992, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Web  offset  experience  In  all  stages  of 
production  and  squipmsnt  maintenance. 
Linofllm  technician.  Available  in  West, 
Feb.  '70.  Write  for  resumA.  George'  A. 
Barber,  3817  Newton  St.,  Torrance, 
Calif.— 90606. 


Public  Relations 

PRESIDENT  small  book  publishing 
company;  former  newsman  N.Y.O. 
daily  and  top  TV  network  PR  execu¬ 
tive  who  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  1968  seeks  most  challenging 
possible  PR  assignments  in  polities, 
publishing,  goveimment.  show  business 
or  fund  raising,  preferably  Greater 
New  York.  Hava  all  media  contacts 
and  can  virtually  guarantee  immediate 
results.  Box  2036,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lAW  STUDENT,  ex-editor  of  weekly 
offset  tabloid  with  medium  daily  desk 
Kperience— some  broadcasting  and  PR 
—wants  back  in.  Magasina,  PR  (in 
Philadslphia,  Boston  or  Frisco  arsM) 
w  work  abroad  (English  only).  Gan 
bandio  camera;  hot  or  cold-type.  De- 
pee  <n  journalism.  Write  Box  1968, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

For  A  Vtry  Special 
Community  Newspaper 

Fill  assume  full  responsibility  for 
aanagemant  of  a  wsll-flnanead  news- 
Mpsr.  Hs  will  make  lateral  salary 
Bove  or  accept  $2,000  decrease  from 
xesent  spot  in  return  for  gross  in- 
MBs  share. 

Is  Is  widely-traveled  college  grad 
ikistory  major)  and  former  editor- 
publisher  of  weekly  magazine  with  18 
tsars'  daily  and  weekly  editorial  ex- 
psrisnos. 

Ckn  forge  publication  into  oriflamme 
d  intallecftnal  elite,  showcase  of  busi- 
pass  community,  guardian  of  consumer, 
Aamplon  of  ^e  student,  catalyst  for 
enununity  progress,  forum  for  local 
dsws,  alembic  of  current  news  and 
.laaage  —  and  readership  -  burgeoning 
Inoney-maker,  given  sdsquate  flnane- 
eg  in  good-potential  situation.  Box 
IKt.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


3AN  ANYBODY  OFFER  challenging 
lOb  to  defected  Foreiim  Service  In- 
Vtratlon  Ofllcer,  well-preserved  47  7 
loTiorabte  rssigruition  from  govern- 
eerit  service,  motivated  by  Intolerance 
f  foreign  policiea,  stagnant  bureauc- 
sey.  Hava  written  for  every  medium, 
^rmerly  award-winning  durational 
TV  writer.  Contract  writer  for  Teacher 
orps.  Strong  businees/econcmics  back- 
{^nd  plus  foreign  affairs.  B.A.,  M.S. 
fcoriomlcs.  Business  Administration. 
ILA.  Joumalism/Political  Science.  Can 
pvevt.  Box  2008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


04412.  (207)  989-6727. 


EDITOR-WAITER  seeks  permanent 
metro  desk,  editorial  page  or  magazine 
slot  metro/medium  South/Southwest 
daily.  Strong  on  layout,  heads,  but 
seek  collateral  writing  opportunity — 
"depth”  features,  columns,  reviews. 
Highest  references.  Box  2048,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MUCKRAKER/RBa»ORTER  —  28;  ex- 
Newsweek  correspondent.  Experienced; 
politics,  campuses.  M.  Norman,  4374B 
Okemos  Rd.,  Okemos,  Mich. — 48864. 


WRITER- EDITOR,  married,  41,  seeks 
position  in  San  Francisco  area.  Now 
working  for  nation's  top  West  Coast 
newsimper.  Former  city  editor.  UPI 
staff  writer,  ^x  2048,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  6,  7.  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years'  axiMriencs.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  Camera  and  Prsasman, 
age  42,  desires  position.  19  years'  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
^itor  A  Publisher. ' 


AD-OOMPOSITOR.  hot  and  cold; 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  660 
and  Linofllm.  18  years'  in  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1869,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44.  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
Isaraing  offset.  Seeks  foreman's  posi¬ 
tion.  B«  1740,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  Man- 


f 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Want  ad  deadlines? 
everybody’s  different 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Two  deadline  surveys  indicate 
one  thing:  everybody’s  different. 

CAM  Rich  Riggins  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  got 
23  replies  from  27  newspapers 
and  came  up  with  this  basic  in¬ 
formation  : 

DEADLINES  VARIED  FOR 
A.M.  PUBLICATION 

1 — 6  P.M. — 24  hours  in  advance 

1— 11  A.M. 

7 — Noon 

2— 3  P.M. 

3— 4  P.M. 

1—4:15  P.M. 

7—5  P.M. 

1—5:30  P.M. 

TIME  LAPSE  (DEADLINE  & 
PRESS  START  EDITION 
WHICH  NEW  A.M.  COPY  IN¬ 
SERTED) 

1 — 27%  hours  (apparently  most 
new’  copy  on  this  newspaper 
begins  PM  edition) 

1 — 11%  hours 
1 — 11  hours 
1 — 10%  hours 
1 — 10  hours 

1 —  9%  hours  (bulk  of  copy 
starts  in  PM  edition) 

2 —  9  hours 

1 — 7%  hours 
1 — 7%  hours 

3 —  7  hours 

1 —  6%  hours 
3 — 6  hours 

3 — 5%  hours 

2 —  5  hours 

1 — 4  hours  (over  80%  new  copy 
on  this  newspaper  begins  PM 
edition) 

PERTAINING  TO  NEW  ADS 
STARTING  IN  A.M.  EDITION 
19 — Started  all  new  ads  in  first 
edition.  This  edition  went  to 
press  on  one  newspaper  as 
early  as  7:45  PM,  and  on 
another  as  late  as  1:30  AM, 
with  14  having  a  press  start 
between  9  PM  and  10:30 
PM. 

4 — Started  new’  AM  ads  in  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  morning 
newspaper  (time  lapse  be¬ 
tween  deadline  and  press 
time) 

1 —  11%  hours 

2 —  7  hours 
1 — 6  hours 

18 — Newspapers  stated  that  all, 
or  basically  all  ads  ran  all 
day,  start  AM  edition 
15— Arrange  light  face  copy  in 
sequential  takes  for  compos¬ 
ing  room 


8 — Do  not  arrange  copy  in  any 
specific  order 

Several  newspapers  said,  “Out¬ 
side  salesmen  handle  very  little 
light  face  copy”,  in  answer  to 
question,  “Assuming  that  your 
street  staff  handles  an  appreci¬ 
able  volume  of  light  face  ads, 
how’  do  they  manage  to  get  the 
ads  to  the  plant  in  advance  of 
your  deadline?”  Other  answ’ers 
to  this  question  were: 

1 —  “We’re  smart!  We  set  12 
noon  deadline  for  advertis¬ 
ers  but  have  1  PM  for  com¬ 
posing.”  ( Apparently  this 
newspaper,  as  well  as  other 
“smarties”,  gets  all  their 
salesmen  back  to  the  plant 
again  at  noon.  How  many 
miles  involved  and  how 
many  man  hours  wasted?) 

2 —  “Robbing  from  selling  time” 

3 —  “Perseverance  and  forti¬ 
tude.  Amen!” 

4 —  “Liners  handled  by  phone 
room,  display  by  salesmen; 
Buddy  system,  as  both  han¬ 
dle  same  account,  sometimes 
salesman  calls  gal” 

5 —  “We  don’t” 

6 —  “Street  staff  does  not — 
phone  room  does” 

7 —  “In  by  3:30  each  day” 

8 —  “In  by  3:00  each  day” 

9 —  “Salesmen  in  by  2:30” 
(Note:  Answers  7,  8  and  9 
mentioned  several  times) 

10 —  “Salesmen  in  at  noon,  again 
before  5”  (This  comment 
by  several  papers) 

11 —  “Salesmen  phoned  in  to 
galls” 

VARIATIONS  TO  PUB¬ 
LISHED  DEADLINES  (later, 
generally) 

8 — Family  ads 
8 — Kills  &  corrections 
6 — Funerals  (Note:  This  infor¬ 
mation  incomplete,  but  does 
indicate  general  type  of  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  regular  dead¬ 
lines) 

Other  information  received  as 
a  result  of  this  survey  was  in¬ 
conclusive,  but  some  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Some  of  this  follows: 

One  new’spaper  offered  1^  per 
line  discount  for  early  receipt 
of  Sunday  copy. 

Most  Sunday  deadlines  for 
light  face  copy  are  4-6  PM  on 
Friday,  with  some  as  early  as 
Wednesday,  and  some  as  late  as 
Saturday  PM. 

■  7404 


Most  offering  classified  dis¬ 
play  had  48-hour  advance  dead¬ 
line,  daily  and  Sunday. 

If  out-proof  service  available 
on  classified  display,  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  is  the  salesman’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  show’  proof,  then  to 
see  that  it  is  returned  to  the 
office  in  sufficient  time. 

Almost  every  newspaper  han¬ 
dles  considerable  volume  light 
face  copy  on  daily  basis,  wdth 
normally  30%-50%  of  all  new 
daily  copy  processed  the  hour 
prior  to  deadline. 

Bob  Fountain,  CAM  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  distilled 
the  results  of  59  replies  from 
70  newspapers  queried  into  a 
letter  from  which  we’ve  culled 
the  following  information : 

The  matter  of  earlier  dead¬ 
lines  for  Classified  was  brought 
up  by  our  production  depart¬ 
ment  earlier  this  year.  Our 
Classified  linage  has  been  run¬ 
ning  from  20%  to  35%  monthly 
ahead  of  1968  linage,  and  the 
strain  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
our  composing  room.  In  order 
to  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
deadlines  around  the  country,  I 
asked  for  time  to  run  a  survey 
of  newspapers  similar  to  ours. 

We  are  a  morning-evening 
combination  of  195,000  daily  and 
175,000  Sunday  with  Classified 
starting  in  the  A.M.  paper  and 
(except  for  a  few  ads)  being 
picked  up  in  the  P.M.  newspaper 
■without  page  makeover.  Our  cur¬ 
rent  deadlines  are:  3  p.m.  daily 
for  the  follow’ing  morning  on 
ads  10"  or  less  and  3  p.m.  the 
preceding  day  for  ads  over  10". 
Sunday  deadline  is  2:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  10  inches  or  less  and 
3  p.m.  Friday  for  ads  over  10 
inches. 

Realizing  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  have  different  deadlines  for 
voluntary  ads  as  opposed  to  reg¬ 
ular  or  contract  ads,  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asked  for  deadlines  in 
these  t<^’o  divisions.  There  were 
variations  noted  by  some  on  sep¬ 
arate  deadlines  for  Classified 
Display,  but  in  general  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Regular  or  Contract  Ads 

Better  than  2  out  of  3  accept 
daily  ads  3  p.m.  or  later  for  the 
next  day’s  paper.  Almost  all 
newspapers  have  a  5  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day  or  earlier  for  their  Sunday 
ads  regardless  of  size  of  ad. 

Voluntary  Ads 

88%  accept  daily  ads  3  p.m. 
or  later  for  following  day’s  pa¬ 
per. 

Two  out  of  three  have  a  5 
p.m.  Friday  or  earlier  deadline 
for  Sunday  ads. 

Oddly  enough,  the  deadline  for 
daily  ads  was  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  here,  not  Sunday.  The  sur¬ 
vey  results  showed  our  daily  ad 
deadline  was  similar  to  most, 
while  our  Sunday  ad  deadline  is 

EDITOR  &  PUBl 


more  lenient  than  most.  We  t  re 
going  to  continue  with  our  pr  s- 
ent  deadline  schedule,  but  tre 
pushing  our  salespeople  to  ^et 
copy  in  early  as  possible  etch 
day  to  reach  the  composing  ro<  >in 
during  hours  they  are  best  a.>le 
to  process  it.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  how  much 
business  would  be  lost  if  dea  d¬ 
lines  were  advanced.  Therefor’e, 
any  effort  to  speed  process! ’ig 
rather  than  to  have  earlier  dead¬ 
lines  is  desirable. 

• 

A.  J.  Dazzi  retires; 
paper's  first  CAM 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  retirement  of  An¬ 
drew  J.  Dazzi,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director,  who  has  been 
with  the  Globe  for  54  years.  He 
became  its  first  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1939  when  the 
department  consisted  of  a  dozen 
members ;  today  it  has  more  than  j 
100  employees.  The  Globe  carried  1 
18  million  lines  of  classified  ad-| 
vertising  this  year.  ! 

Lawrence  B.  Healy,  who  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Dazzi  as 
CAM,  joined  the  Globe  in  1936. 
He  moved  to  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Special  Sections  Department 
in  1967. 


If  you're 
planning 
to  talk  to 
upper 
strata 

government 
people 
in  1970.  .  . 
Talk  to 
them 
where 

they  live  •  •  • 
in 

The 

Washington 

Star 
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